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THE GREATEST 
STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
YET PRESENTED 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SERIES BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14TH (OCTOBER 3RD IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS) 


/ 
| ANY new improvements in the Standard 
School Broadcast make the 1939-40 series of 
this famous course in music-enjoyment the 
most outstanding ever presented! 

You and your students are invited to enjoy these 
inspiring lessons. Beginning September 14, they will 
be broadcast every Thursday morning during the school 
year, and will continue to be closely allied with 
the popular Standard Symphony Hour, broadcast 
Thursday evenings. The first semester will be 
devoted to “The Beginnings of Music,” and the 
second to “The Development of Musical 
Forms.” 

The new features of the course include: An 


improved radio network; Augmented orchestration; Ad- 
ditional vocalists; Dramatizing of the entire course; 
New characters (Mavis, the Singing Student, and Celia, 
the Music-Lover, join Rondomel and Philomel); 
Improved Teachers’ Manual. 
FREE TEACHERS’ MANUAL is available to any 
accredited Pacific Coast teacher, and to adult listening- 
group leaders who use it in conjunction with 
group-listening to the Broadcast. The booklet 
should be requested through the head of a school 
or the leader of an adult listening group, by 
means of a Request Card. Request Cards may 
be obtained from the Standard School Broadcast, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST — 11:00 to 11:45 every Thursday morning of the school year over 
following stations: KGO, KTMS, KECA, KFSD, KERN, KMJ, KWG, KFBK, KMED, KEX, KJR, KGA. 
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wt GAYLORDS’ 


NEW Factory 


devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture of 
Library Furniture 


Whether you pay us a visit in person, or “go 
through our plant” by studying the accompanying 
photos, you will obtain a clear understanding of 
why Gaylords’ Library Furniture is gaining a 
world-wide fame for its high quality. 


This big, new, 3-story factory — only a few blocks 
from our main plant — has been dedicated to the 
carrying out of Gaylords’ tradition of highest qual- 
ity library furniture, and prompt service! 


You will see in this new Gaylords’ Library Fur- 
niture Factory the most modern machinery and 
equipment — and the finest of specialized crafts- 
men — whose surroundings are most nearly ideal. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


tet 


Est. 1896 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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SENSING ENGLAND 


Evelyn Ruud, Teacher of English, Wasco Union High School, Kern County 


i WONDER how many teachers, 
conditioned as many of us are by early 
readings in English literature, have 
felt for years a nostalgic secret long- 
ing to see and sense the England of 
books and song? 


For years I had desired to spend a 
summer in the British Isles and in 
particular to get into physical touch 
with the English countryside—walk 
over it, breathe it, and smell it. 


“IT never saw a moor,” writes Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, “and yet I know 
. what a moor must be.” 


But I craved more than that,—I 
wanted to see a real moor,—and like- 
wise a heath, and a fell, a down, and 
a dell. I wanted to hear with my own 


ears the song of the nightingale and 
of the English skylark. 

I wanted to explore for myself a 
thousand-year old castle from dun- 
geons to turrets, and, descending to a 
lower plane of desire, to eat hot 
cockles and Devonshire cream and 
Scotch haggis (not all at the same 
time, of course). 

To those who have felt some such 
desire to see the concrete manifesta- 
tions of what has gone to make Eng- 
lish literature the glamorous thing it 
is, we can recommend a summer in 
England. — 

Travel agencies and railway folders, 
bus-drivers and lodginghouse keepers, 
the courteous, friendly, every-day Eng- 
lishman, or even the more voluble, 


Sunset scene at Killarney, County Kerry, Ireland 
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kindly, every-day American tourist, 
all will give advice and help without 
your surrendering yourself and your 
purse entirely into their hands. 


Go first, as we did, to some town 
in an assuredly interesting neighbor- 
hood, find cheap and comfortable 
lodgings there, leave your baggage and 
go out for the day. Later, perhaps, 
you might tuck overnight necessities 
into a light handbag and go out for 
even two or three, stopping where 
night finds you. 

Walk whenever there is time to 
walk, to the places you wish to see, 
or hop inexpensive buses or trolleys. 
Plan each day sketchily, as we did, 
from maps or guidebooks the night 
before or even that morning. You 
will find it hard to get breakfast be- 
fore nine o'clock anyway, and most ot 
us are accustomed to be well in the 
press of the day’s duties by that time. 

Do not be deterred by the absence 
of a congenial companion. Some 
quests are best entered upon alone, 
and, if you are a woman, rest assured 
that the solitary “snooping” spinster 
tourist is too familiar a sight in Eng: 
land to merit special notice. 


We have since felt that we could 
not have chosen a better place for our 
first stop than Winchester. It is a 
very old and very tranquil cathedral 
town, a seat of William the Conqueror 
of 1066 fame, of the Danish King 
Canute, of the good Saxon King Al- 
fred, and probably of the fabled Celtic 
King Arthur before that. 

By way of concrete manifestation 
of the existence of that mystic frater- 
nity, called the Knights of the 
Round Table, there hangs on the 
wall of what is left of Winchester 
Castle a real round table inscribed in 
antique letters roundabout with the 
names of Arthur’s knights. 

But it is best not to spend too much 
time in gloomy interiors, pondering 
the authenticity of such relics. Win- 
chester’s River Itchen is certainly au- 
thentic, the river of Izaak Walton of 
“Compleat Angler” fame. It is such 
a.quaint neat little Old-World river, 
running briskly along over a neat 
pebbled bottom, between neatly walled 
banks, seeming to run “all over” the 
quaint neat little town, up the alleys 
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and under the crossings, reappearing 
unexpectedly at one’s elbow anywhere. 


As we wandered through the town 
that pleasant English evening, we saw 
on bridge and bank everywhere men 
and boys following Walton’s pictatory 
example. 


By way of contrast, try, as we did 
next, a visit to Stonehenge, some miles 
out of Salisbury. We took a bus in 
late afternoon to the village of Almes- 
bury, and stopped for a few minutes 
in the old church, where an old 
woman was brushing up its interior 
for next day’s Sabbath services. It 
was once the chapel of a convent of 
Benedictine nuns, to which tradition 
says Queen Guinevere fled after her 
guilty love had been discovered. 


Then we took the road out to the chalk 
down, where the ruins of Stonehenge are. 
Said to be a temple of the Druids, in the 
daylight the stones seemed to us as in- 
scrutable as their past—‘just a pile of 
rocks,” we admitted as we tried to view 
them objectively. 


But later, when we had eaten our cucum- 
ber sandwiches on the “slaughter stone,” 
and the long twilight had ended and we 
were on the road back down to the village, 
we experienced a distinct stab of fright and 
awe as we looked back to see those tower- 
ing stones silhouetted against the night sky. 


Then, at last, they looked mysterious and 
menacing, and we recalled Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles taking refuge there after the 
murder in Hardy’s powerful novel. 


Reexanvev of Hardy, we spent the 
next few days in the Hardy country near 
Dorchester, the country that the author 
calls Wessex in his novels. Typical of many 
an English journey, was the long walk we 
took one morning out to Hardy's birth- 
place—first a short cut through lush green 
pastures with buttercups growing as high 
as our knees, down a long chestnut-bordered 
lane, then through a village of pink and 
cream stucco houses with mammoth 
thatched roofs, and so on, to another 
thatched-roof village where Hardy was born 
and now lies buried. But just beyond the 
village, beyond the fertility and greenness, 
lay a heath, rather desolate and scraggly 
and small—but our first English heath. 
There was still a moor, however, to be 
met, so we sought it in Devonshire, where 
Dartmoor is. But first there was the sunny 
scenic Devonshire to explore—vacation- 
land supreme, “Dimpled Devon” one 
writer calls it, or “Glorious Devon,” or 
“Red Devon”—called red, no doubt, be- 
cause its soil is often a bright terra cotta. 
Its high rolling farm lands are an especial 


delight to the eye in June, for they present 
a vivid study in green and red, marked 
off in squares on the hillsides by the 
high Devonshire hedges, the bright red 
earth of freshly plowed fields alternating 
with the bright green of growing crops. 
Then over the hilltop you catch a glimpse, 
perhaps, of the sea which borders Devon 
on south or north, with red cliffs meeting 
white surf, and red-sailed fishing boats off 
shore. 


Even the sheep cropping the hillsides 
take on the dominant color of the land- 
scape, their wool assuming a pinkish cast,— 
whether from soil or sheep-dip it matters 
not. 


Devonshire cream came up to expecta- 
tions; so did the first English trifle, with 
a brandied cherry down in the custard 
depths; so did the “teas”, eaten whenever 
possible in a garden somewhere, cream 
teas, fish teas and lobster teas, and plain 
teas with treacle tarts on scones or buttered 
bread sliced incredibly thin and the 1n- 
imitable, indigenous, nay, inspiring India 
tea. 

After a hearty bacon-and-eggs English 
breakfast, and with such a tea in prospect, 
why carp at the monotonousness of the 
midday meal of boiled cabbage greens, 
boiled potatoes, and unadorned roast mut- 
ton or beef, the last, however, always of 
first quality? In economical moments onc 
can dive into small, odorous fish-and-chip 
parlors and regale oneself on excellent deep- 
fried fish and “French fries” for little more 
than ten cents. 


But to return to nature. Dartmoor, high- 
est and wildest of English wastes, satisfied 
our expectation of “what a moor must be”, 
and gave us more besides, from green and 
deceptive bogs which gave us some mo- 
ments of panic when wandering too far off 
the rocky paths, to the interesting skyline, 
punctuated by high “tors,” hills on which 
rest piles of black stones, not ruins of man’s 
habitations as they first appear to be, but 
alien-seeming remains of geologic changes 
instead. Mystery and solitude prevail even 
in the vast quiet of a midsummer day, 
broken only by the sound of a turbulent 
moor stream or the stir of a blackfaced 
Dartmoor sheep peering out diabolically 


Scenes in England (top to bottom) : 1— 
Party of hikers enjoying magnificent scen- 
ery of Great Langdale, English Lake Dis- 
trict, 2—Street scene in Gloucestershire. 
3—Dorothy Vernon’s Door, Haddon Hall. 
4—St. Michael’s Mount, Penzance. 5— 
Hingham Church. Samuel Lincoln, ances- 
tor of Abraham Lincoln, migrated from 
Hingham in 1637 to the British Colonies in 
America. — Photos courtesy of Associated 
British & Irish Railways. 





from behind a boulder before he takes to 
flight. 

It was on the top of a Dartmoor tor that 
we heard, for the first and only time, the 
skylark, Shelley's ethereal songster. Like 
Shelley, we listened as it “poured out with 
rapture its unpremeditated art”, and realized 
that the skylark really 

“singing still dost soar 
and soaring, ever singeth.” 


Lp by memories of Kingsley’s “West- 
ward Ho”, we visited Blackdown Inn and 
Lydford Gorge, former haunt of the Gub- 
binses, a wild half-gypsy tribe that once 
terrorized the moor. Though we made 
short excursions later into Exmoor of 
“Lorna Doone” fame, and the Yorkshire 
moors of Wuthering Heights and the 
Brontes, and though we rode across cold 
Scotch wastes to view ruins of the Border 
fortress‘towers of Scotch minstrelsy, per- 
haps, nowhere did we get the “feel” of 
English moorland as we did on Dartmoor. 

If you are on such a literary pilgrimage 
as we, you will take as we did a visit to the 
Shakespeare country somewhat as a matter 
of duty, and perhaps be agreeably disap- 
pointed, as we were, to find it really glam- 
orous and lovely in spite of tourist hordes. 
But unless you were particularly fond of 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner” and the 
Robin Hood ballads in “Junior High” 
days, you probably will not visit, as we did, 
the Midland country and the coal-mining 
town of Nuneaton, near which George 
Eliot was born, or what is left of Sherwood 
Forest near Nottingham. We spent an 
evening with the courteous, though some- 
what bewildered tenant of Griff House, 
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Portals of the Pacific 


Main entrance gates, Golden Gate International Exposition, Treasure Island. Through 
these Portals of the Pacific, surmounted by elephant towers, visitors walk into the Court 
of Honor with its Tower of the Sun. 


who was pleased and touched by American 
interest in a now somewhat forgotton Vic- 
torian novelist. We roamed for a day in 
Nottingham Forest and broke the day’s 
monotony for the irascible old caretaker 
of the Great Oak, traditional rendezvous 
of Robin Hood's “Merry Men,” and once, 
through the leafy recesses, glimpsed the 
red-coated riders and hounds of a real Eng- 
lish hunt. 

At last, trending northward, we came to 
the Border, and spent a day along the 
Roman Wall, than which we found nothing 
more stimulating to the imagination—a 
magnificent winding 70-odd miles 
over windswept crags and bold moorland 
hills up in storied Northumberland. 

At the Scotch border this account must 
halt. The Scotch countryside, like that of 
Wales or Ireland, stirs the heart most per- 
haps in accordance with one’s racial her- 
itage. But English literature belongs to 
the whole English-speaking race. In Eng- 
land, we, one of us of Norwegian ancestry, 
the other “Pennsylvania Dutch”, had found 
a deep sense of satisfaction. 


ruin, 


We had climbed a fell in Lake Country,’ 


roamed the Sussex downs. We had mused 
before a peat fire in Somerset after view- 
ing that day the peat blocks being piled 
beside a country road. We had been sea- 
sick in a lurid-sailed fishing boat off the 
coast of North Devon. 


W: had missed a great many “sights”, 


it is true. But we humbly suggest that 
every traveler, be he pedagogue or not, 
might feel enriched if he seeks, just once 
in his life, intimate and unregulated con- 
tact with the one country in which he feels 
the most sincerely personal interest, and 
seeks it not by way of what he ought to 
see, but by what he wants to see. 


Story of El Dorado 


Doop MEAD & COMPANY has pub- 
lished Long Wharf, a fascinating story for 
boys and girls interested in the San Fran- 
cisco and California of 1850-52. 


The story centers around the adventures 
of Danny Mason of Brooklyn, New York, 
who came to California as a cabin boy on 
the “Atlantic”, which, on being deserted 
by its crew to go to the mines, was con- 
verted into a hotel. Bess Howard, whose 
father unsuccessfully sought gold, is also 
an interesting character. 


The author, Howard Pease, is a native 
of Stockton, a Stanford man who served 
in the World War, and who now lives in 
San Francisco. 


* * * 


Outline for study of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, for students and 
teachers of physics, by Adiren Aitken, in- 
structor of Physics, Tamalpais Union High 
School, Mill Valley, is a praiseworthy 
4-page study-guide published by Macmil- 
lan. Page references are to the wide-ly 
used text Elementary Practical Physics by 
Black and Davis, published by Macmillan. 
The Pacific Coast office of that company, 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco, has 2 
supply of these excellent study-guides for 
free distribution. 


* * 


The Westward Movement, a book of 
readings on our changing frontiers, by 
Woestemeyer and Gambrill, a handsome 
book of over 500 pages, is published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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F IRST large city youth hostel in 
the United States, located at the Pre- 
sidio Open Air School in San Fran- 
cisco, opened its doors to the youth of 
the world on June 12, 1939. 

During the three days following the 
close of school, rooms were remodeled, 
showers installed, and desks were re- 
placed by individual beds. 

With cooking facilities and over- 
night accommodations for 20 boys and 
20 girls, the hostel was ready to re- 
ceive youth hostelers under the ade- 
quate chaperonage of the house par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Garfield Meyer. 

Thirteen eager and enthusiastic high 
school girls and young business women 
from Tulare were the first hostelers to 
use this convenient and inexpensive 
travel facility in San Francisco. 

They received a hearty greeting 
from the hostel parents, who, after 
taking their passes and checking their 
sleeping-sheets, had them sign the new 
registration book. A cheery fire in the 
recreational room was an additional 
welcome. 

In the girls dormitory, each girl 
made her bed before assisting with 
dinner preparations in the kitchen. In 
a short time, a tasty meal was enjoyed 
by the group. 


We Visit Chinatown 


After dishes were washed, a trip to 
Chinatown climaxed the day's events. 
All too soon, it was necessary to re- 
turn to the hostel in order to be in 
bed by ten o'clock. In youth hostels 
it is customary to be in bed and quiet 
by ten o'clock; however, for special 
occasions, a twelve o'clock pass may be 
obtained for ten cents in a city hostel. 

The young people were up bright 
and early the next morning eager to 
visit the Golden Gate Exposition. It 
was a fascinating day and evening on 
Treasure Island. The scientific won- 
ders, the educational exhibits, and the 
beautiful displays of the Exposition 
provided ample material for discussion 


YOUTH HOSTEL TRIP 


TULARE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS TOUR PENINSULA CHAIN OF YOUTH HOSTELS 


Aileen Fisk, Teacher, Girls Physical Education, Tulare Union High School 


and reflection. At the close of the eve- 
ning, 13 weary girls, 230 miles from 
home, were thankful for the hospital- 
ity of Presidio Open Air School Youth 
Hostel. 

On the morning of June 14, the 
Tulare girls, with hostel duties prop- 
erly performed, bade the hostel par- 
ents an early farewell. They took the 
train from San Francisco to Los Gatos 
to begin their bicycle trip through the 
Peninsular Chain of Youth Hostels. 


Five Happy Days 


The next were five carefree happy 
days of bicycling, stopping at youth 
hostels each night. Up the Black Road 
to McPherson Hostel situated on the 
summit overlooking the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, many of the group won- 
dered if it were not a hiking trip 
rather than a bicycle tour. 

However, the next day’s coast down 
to Saratoga and on to Hidden Villa 
Youth Hostel in the foothills near 
Los Altos compensated for the pre- 
vious day’s push up the mountain. 

At Hidden Villa, swimming and hot 
showers were high spots in the trip. 
Then there was the sing-song that 
evening around the large fireplace in 
the beautiful Duveneck home. 


The following morning, the cycle to 
Woodside over hill and dale and along 
shady lanes was quite delightful. Hos- 
tels are located off of main highways 
and hostelers are routed by the less- 
traveled roads. 

After a lunch on the steps of a vil- 
lage store came a push up to Skyline 
Boulevard and a half-mile north to an 
old logging road along Purisima Creek. 
Magnificent redwoods colored by a 
beautiful sunset provided an unusual 
setting as the bicyclists wound their 
way down this historic logging road 
now used as a fire-trail. 

Tired and worn by a long and ad- 
venturous day, the hostelers were 
happy to see the A. Y. H. triangle 
indicating the way to Purisima Youth 

































































The girls on their tour (top to bottom) : 
Above, At the Mt. McPherson Youth Hos- 
tel, in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
Center, All ready to leave Los Gatos. 


Below, A rest period en route. 


Hostel. Kind and understanding house- 
parents met the weary travelers, show- 
ing them where to tidy themselves, 
and then ministering to the needs of 
some of the less fit. After a quick hot 
supper, nothing looked better to the girls 


than the straw ticks on the double-deck 
beds. 


Earty next morning, bright sunshine 
awakened the rested hostelers who were 
ready for another day of adventure—an 
attempt to milk the local hostel cows, a 
dip in the ocean, lunch and games in the 
splendid recreational room of the Methodist 
church at Half Moon Bay, a climb to the 
top of a light-house, where the mechanics 
were explained by the keeper's small son, 
and an exhilarating ride along the coast to 
Montara Youth Hostel. 


Each hostel had something different and 
exciting to interest its visitors. At Montara, 
the double-deck bunks were placed on a 
glassed-in veranda overlooking the ocean 
with its long rolling breakers. Cooking fa- 
cilities were at one end of the porch where 
a door led to the backyard enclosing sev- 
eral chicken-houses. Here, the breakfast 
committee was thrilled to obtain fresh eggs 
still warm in the nest. 


The last day of bicycling found the hos- 
telers on their way by seven in the morning. 
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They had much to see and do: 18 miles 
up the coast to Fleishhacker pool and Zoo; 
the wide bicycle boulevard along the Great 
Highway and Beach to Golden Gate Park; 
lunch on the shore of Spreckels Lake; a 
stop at the Museum and Japanese Tea Gar- 
den; then over to the Presidio, Fine Arts 
Building, past Yacht Harbor, and Fort Ma- 
son to Fisherman’s Wharf; from there along 
the Embarcadero, past Telegraph Hill, to the 
Ferry Building where the bicycles were 
checked to Tulare. 

Returning to Presidio Open Air School 
Youth Hostel, the hostelers were glad to 
remove some of the day's accumulation be- 
fore the evening meal. From the 70 cents 
per day allotment for each girl's food, more 
than enough remained to have the final 
dinner at one of San Francisco’s popular 
restaurants. 

As the group waited for a street car after 
a very satisfying dinner, the following re- 
marks were made: 

“I don’t see why we have to go home tomor- 
row. I’m just getting in condition. 


“May we climb Coit Tower now? I'll never 
have another chance.” 

“All we ever do is visit relatives when I 
come to San Francisco with my parents.” 

“I’ve seen more of San Francisco on this 
hostel trip than all the other times put to- 
gether.” 


“This was my first experience riding on a 
train.” 


“l’d never seen an escalator before.” 

“‘Wasn’t that seven mile coast down to Sara- 
toga great? It was worth the push up.” 

“‘Weren’t those house parents swell to us?” 

“TI had never prepared a meal before, I didn’t 
know I could cook.” 

“My parents wouldn’t have let me come if 
they had known I was going to have to work so 
hard. It has been loads of fun.” 

“Say, it will be good to be home.” 

“Where will we go youth hosteling - next 
year?” 

Oné of the young business girls remarked, 

“Last year I spent forty dollars on a week’s 
vacation. I went to a resort with a girl friend 
and we didn’t do anything. This week’s vaca- 
tion cost me less than seventeen dollars, includ- 
ing spending money and souvenirs I bought at 
the Fair. I never knew I could see and do so 
much and have so much fun.” 

The expenditures for each girl on the 
week's youth hostel trip, June 12 to 19, 
were as follows: 


$ 6.15 round trip train fare from Tulare to 

a. 3; 

1.04 train fare from S. F. to Los Gatos 

7.00 food and bed at Youth Hostels (one 
dollar per day—265c for bed, 5c for fuel, 
70¢ for food.) 

-40 street car fare in S. F. 

-20 ferry fare to Treasure Island 

-25 entrance to Exposition 

-10 entrance to Fine Arts Palace 


$15.14 

Each girl also had an American Youth 
Hostel Pass obtained from the American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, for one dollar. For anyone over 21 
years of age, the pass is two dollars. A 


subscription to the quarterly Knapsack is 
included. 
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TOWER ENHANCES VIEW 


(Santa Fe Photo) 


From this tower, at the end of the drive on the south rim of the Grand 

Canyon of the Colorado, can be seen the Painted Desert, Coconino Plateau, 

Hopi and Navajo Indian country, and in the distance San Francisco peaks, 
highest mountains in Arizona. 


Tue Watchtower at Desert View, on the 
the South Rim of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, is a faithful recreation of the 
lookout stations or towers erected by the 
ancient inhabitants of the Southwest many 
centuries ago. 


Constructed of native stones on the brink 
of the chasm, the Watchtower rises from a 
huge foundation of green-stained Canyon 
boulders. At its base is a low round Kiva, 
a reproduction of the ancient ceremonial 
chambers or temple of the Pueblo Indians. 


On the walls of the Kiva and at each 
level on the ascent to the tower are a num- 
ber of actual specimens of Indian picto- 
graphs — drawings and carvings, many cen- 
turies old. 


From the top of the Watchtower, the 
view embraces vast expanses of the Grand 
Canyon, the Painted Desert and the Kaibab 
National Forest. 


Bright Angel and Kaibab trails built by 
government engineers permit a closer study 
of the Canyon walls and of the story of 
centuries of erosion which is recounted 
daily by Government geologists at the ob- 
servatory near Yavapai Point. Sure-footed 
saddle mules carry one safely over the trails 
while motor coaches cruise leisurely along 
the rim drives. 


Travel News, a mimeographed bulletin, 
is issued by United States Travel Bureau, 
Western Office, 226 Sheldon Building, San 
Francisco; J. L. Bossemeyer is supervisor; 
J. A. Fraser is editor of Travel News. This 
informative periodical is of practical inter- 
est and help to teachers, particularly in the 
fields of geography and the social sciences. 
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Ti Arctic isn’t in darkness for 
four months of the year—as a matter 
of fact, it’s never dark, even in win- 
ter, because of the refraction of sun- 
light from below the horizon and the 
glitter of moonlight across the snow. 
So says the Federal Writers Project's 
new Guide to Alaska—which dis- 
abuses the reader of many other pop- 
ular misconceptions about our north- 
ernmost possession. 


Alaska isn’t perpetually cold. As the cit- 
izen of Fairbanks, sweltering in summer heat 
with the thermometer 100 degrees in the 
shade, will testify. Or the farmer, harvesting 
his bumper grain crop in the vicinity of 
Anchorage. Or the tourist, eating Alaskan 
raspberries the size of half-dollars. 

Eskimos don’t live in snow huts, except 
on rare occasions when a storm overtakes 
them on the trail and they are obliged to 
put up temporary shelters. Iglus are usually 
made of earth and wood. 

And the purchase of Alaska was by no 
means an extravagance for which no ade- 
quate return has been received, but rather 
an investment that has already yielded 
something like 2,430% on the original in- 
vestment! 

With the aid of Governor Troy, who 
wrote the foreword for the book, and the 
various governmental agencies and bureaus 
which have to do with administering the 
affair of the Territory, the Federal Writers 
Project has got together a collection of fas- 
cinating facts which show Alaska as a de- 
lightful vacation spot, as a “last frontier” 
where fertile land may still be homesteaded 
by any citizen of the United States, and as 
a land where the adventure-loving may be- 
come modern pioneers with the aid of 
Diesel-driven farm machinery, radios and 
airplane transportation. 

Written by Merle Colby as part of the 
nation-wide American Guide Series, pri- 
marily as a guide for tourists, the book also 
makes fascinating reading for its own sake. 
The history of Alaska, from the first Rus- 
sian explorations to the present, is given. 
Extracts from old manuscripts and news 
papers and tales told by the early settlers 
present a colorful picture of the early days 
and such ingenious sourdoughs as one Mc- 
Questen. 

McQuesten, living at Circle’ during the 
days of the gold rush, was the inventor of a 
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GUIDE TO ALASKA 


remarkable thermometer. “Four bottles con- 
taining separately quicksilver, whiskey, kero- 
sene and Perry Davis Painkiller were kept 
on a rack.. Frozen kerosene meant one had 
better stay pretty close to the house. When 
the painkiller solidified it wasn’t safe to step 
away from the fire.” 


A SECTION ‘of the book is devoted to 
the Yukon, on the Canadian side of the 
border, another to the neighboring coast of 
Siberia. Original photographs, pen and ink 


drawings, two large general maps and four 
smaller maps, are included with 400 pages 
of text. The Guide is published by Mac- 
millan. 


* * #* 


Norwegian Village 


During the summer Superintendent 
George C. Bush of South Pasadena and 
Mrs. Bush enjoyed a visit in Northern 
Europe. During his trip Mr. Bush went to 
Hell and sent a number of his friends cards 
from that place. According to his descrip- 
tion Hell is a very attractive little village 
in Norway. He assured all his friends that 
he had a return-trip ticket. 


PAYLESS PAYDAYS 
FOR TEACHERS! 


The Ham and Eggs, or Life Retirement Payments Act, 
defeated decisively last fall, is up again at the special 


election November 7. 


Every California teacher must stand on guard. Be sure that 
you are registered. See that your family and friends are 


registered. 


Then vote “NO” on this fantastic “Short Cut to Utopia’ on 
p 


November 7. 


Section 10 of the Act compels the acceptance of Thirty- 
Thursday pension warrants for taxes, fees and all other 


revenue charges. 


The State treasury, and all other tax-supported treasuries, 
whether county or city, would be compelled to accept 
pension scrip in place of lawful money. 


The State treasuries would be flooded with worthless scrip. 
The State’s taxing power and credit would completely 
break down. Bankruptcy would inevitably follow. 


The Teachers of California rallied to the cause last year. 
They must rally again! This is a special election and 


every vote is needed! 


Register NOW and Vote “NO” on Number I 
November 7, 1939 
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MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


John F. Brady, President, California Teachers Association 


As the newly-chosen President of 
California Teachers Association, I am 
glad of this opportunity to greet the 
teachers of the State. and to solicit 
their continued cooperation and good- 
will in promoting the pressing work 
which lies ahead of us. 


Sometimes when I think of the par- 
ticularly outstanding character of the 
schools of California and of the happy 
status of the teachers,—brought about, 
in large measure, by the untiring and 
unending work of our Association,— 
I wonder if, after all, too many things 
have not already been accomplished 
and whether such a sense of accom- 
plishment might not lead one to feel 
that there is no present need for con- 
¢ern and thereby to neglect his obli- 
gation of active membership until 
more serious and immediate problems 
are at hand. 


Stevenson must have had some such 
thought in mind when he confessed 
that “no man is so unhappy as one 
who has his dreams come true”. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Califor- 
nia’s present educational accomplish- 
ments constitute today’s dreams of 
many teachers associations of other 
states. 


Vigilance is Imperiative 


However, too many old problems 
remain for us which are not com- 
pletely solved, too many new ones 
threaten our composure to permit us 
to indulge, for ever so short a time, 
in any such lethean delusion. One just 
cannot exaggerate the importance of 
constant vigilance. 


We have just come through another 
legislative session and are happy to 
have the report of our Secretary that 
all is well. It is difficult to estimate 
the far-reaching influence of an intan- 
gible sentiment as a transforming and 
forming force in molding public opin- 
ion. But anyone who has followed the 
work of our Association over the years 
must be impressed by the fact that it 
has grown steadily in power and in- 


fluence, touching the minds and hearts 
of teachers, trustees, parent-teacher 
groups and legislators alike, and that 
this prestige has been the direct re- 
sult of its enlightened leadership and 
the integrity and unselfishness of its 
purpose. If the teachers of this state 
will speak with one voice they will 
find eager and attentive listeners. 


We have lately had in our midst — 


teachers from all corners of America 
attending the great convention of the 
National Education Association. It 
was certainly a pleasant task to play 
host to this legion of the country’s 
best people. The convention offered 
a medium of exchange of ideas and 
sentiments and knowledge. 


Education is Endangered 


From every section came words to 
give us pause; educational economies 
are being practiced and threatened 
and, if continued, bode nothing but 
trouble ahead. 


There can be no denying the fact 
that there is a noticeable trend to- 
ward the decentralization of federal 
spending. Every effort is being 
exerted to transfer relief and social se- 
curity benefits back to the States and 
local governments. It is as certain as 
anything can be that when this pro- 
cess gets under way educational costs 
are going to be subjected to a scrutiny 
and a demand for curtailment that will 
be hard to withstand. Each State will 
be faced with the problem of reducing 
taxes and at the same time assuming 
tremendous new fiscal burdens to 
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handle relief and social security 
problems. 


The swift changes that threaten us 
must likewise challenge us. We can 
meet this challenge only by being 
prepared. 


W: can be prepared only by 


being strongly organized, and Califor- 
nia Teachers Association is the organ- 
ization best fitted to prepare and lead 
the way. 


Epitome of Peace 


Mildred Long, Pomona 


Asove the whirl of the noisy street 
In a traffic-signal box 

A bird has built a safe retreat 
Which only the “Go” unlocks. 


And here oblivious to man 
Whose movements never cease 
A family lives its quiet span 
In confidence and peace. 


To human hearts who truly seek 
Relief from whirr and noise 

Abounding faith in God will speak 
The same eternal poise. 


Book rights reserved. 


Science in Progress, a book issued by 
Yale University Press for the Society of 
the Sigma Xi, is based upon the national 
lectures of that society and describes nu- 
merous recent advances in science. It is a 
valuable addition to modern scientific 
literature; price $4.00; address the secretary, 
Edward Ellery, Union College, Schenec- 
tady. Carl D. Anderson of Cal. Tech. and 
W. F. Durand of Stanford are members of 
the national executive committee of 
Sigma Xi. 


BE SURE TO REGISTER 


On November 7 the voters of California go to the polls to express their wishes on a 


most serious proposition. A matter of such grave importance should receive the attention 
of every Californian. Every voter should vote. 


Many voters have lost their registration, either (1) through moving from their last 
year's residence or (2) by failing to vote in the primary or the general election of 1938. 
They must register again, and before September 28. 


Be sure that you are properly registered as a voter! 
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N.E. A. SUMMER MEETING 


Roy W. Cloud 


evruncts-aivesaann annual con- 
vention, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States held July 
2-6 in San Francisco, was well-at- 
tended and notably successful. Over 
15,000 delegates and visitors attended 
the rich and diversified programs of 
general sessions, Representative As- 
sembly, affiliated organizations, sight- 
seeing tours, breakfasts, luncheons, 
banquets, and other special meetings. 

The convention theme, Responsibil- 
ities of our Profession, was splendidly 
presented by outstanding speakers of 
national and international note. Dr. 
Reuben T. Shaw, president, Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive . secretary, 
and the hosts of other officials and 
helpers merit heartiest congratulations 
upon the excellence of the programs 
and arrangements. Joseph P. Nourse, 
superintendent, San Francisco City 
Schools; John F. Brady, chief deputy 
superintendent San Francisco City 
Schools and president of California 
Teachers Association; Dr. Archibald 
J. Cloud, president, San Francisco Ju- 
nior College, and chairman of the 
convention executive committee; and 
Helen Holt, Alameda teacher and 
NEA State Director for California, 
deserve special recognition for their 
leadership in preparing for the con- 
vention and facilitating in every way 
its success. 


The new president, Amy H. Hin- 
tichs, principal, Audubon School, 


New Orleans, expressed her delight 
with California and was everywhere 
met with ovations. 


Mrs. Susan M. 


Dorsey of Los Angeles, continues as an 
honorary president. Albert M. Shaw 
of Los Angeles, former president 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, was elected to the NEA 
executive committee. Leonard L. 
Bowman, vice-principal, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, and past president 
of CTA Southern Section, was elected 
NEA State Director tor California, 
succeeding Miss Holt. John Allan 
Smith of Los Angeles was re-elected 
for the third successive year as mem- 
ber NEA Editorial Board. Shirley 
Poore, supervisor of art, Long Beach, 
becomes secretary of the Department 
of Art Education. Ruth J. Pimpton, 
Fullerton Junior College, is on the 
executive committee, Department of 
Business Education. Sarah Young, 
Oakland, is a vice-president of De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Helen S. Baldwin, San Le- 
andro, is on the executive committee, 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. Edith V. Titcomb, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, San 
Jose is secretary, Department of Sec- 
ondary Education. Glen Cline, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, is vice-president, 
Department of Science Instruction. 
Jessie Tritt, director of special educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, is secretary, De- 
partment of Special Education. Mack 
Stoker, California State Department 
of Education, is president, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. 

Ida May Lovejoy, San Diego, is 
vice-president, League of Classroom 
Teachers. Wilbur Raisner, San Fran- 
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cisco, is western regional director of 
the League. 

First among the 20 resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly was one by which the Association 
reaffirmed its unswerving loyalty to 
the American ideals of democracy and 
its determination to strengthen de- 
mocracy in all its activities, including 
the practice of the democratic way of 
life in school management. 

California educational leaders who 
participated in the general programs 
included,— William E. Knuth, San 
Francisco State College; Brother Leo, 
St. Mary’s College; Lucile Batdorf, 
president, Oakland Teachers Associa- 
tion; Charles M. Dennis, director of 
music, San Francisco City Schools; 
Walter F. Dexter, state superintendent 
of public instruction; Herbert R. Stolz, 
assistant superintendent, Oakland; 
Walter L.. Bachrodt, superintendent, 
San Jose. 

Of special importance was a morn- 
ing assembly sponsored by NEA Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and led, 
by Dr. Fred M. Hunter .of Oregon, 
past president of NEA and member 
of the Commission. The theme, En- 
lightened Public Support for Educa- 
tion as a Professional Responsibility, 
was brilliantly treated by a distin- 
guished panel including Dr. John A. 
Sexson, superintendent, Pasadena, and 
past president CTA; Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Rourisavelle, member Los Angeles 
Board of Education; and ten others. 

Perhaps the most significant enter- 
tainment program of the entire con- 
vention was the Span of Gold, a gor- 
geous historical pageant presented by 
San Francisco teachers and pupils 
under general direction of Arthur 
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Gleditzsch. The four episodes por- 
trayed the periods of John C. Fre- 
mont, Wells and Fargo, Theodore D. 
Judah, and Joseph B. Strauss, builder 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. 


%, AN FRANCISCO teachers, in 
true Western hospitality, gave a col- 
orful reception to President and Mrs. 
Shaw at the Palace Hotel, following 
the first evening session. The Tower 
of the Sun, referring to the beautiful 
central theme-tower of the Exposi- 
tion, was the theme of Brother Leo, 
professor of literature, St. Mary's Col- 


lege, at the inspiring vesper services. 


held Sunday afternoon in the War 
Memorial Opera House. 

Main arena of the Civic Audito- 
rium, largest meeting hall of San 
Francisco, was used for exhibits. More 
than 100 exhibitors occupied booths of 
generous size and attractive decoration. 
School materials and apparatus of 
every kind were effectively displayed. 

Free sightseeing tours for delegates 
and their friends were abundantly 
provided by San Francisco teachers 
and various local groups throughout 
the Bay area and extended to all parts 
of the region. A special excursion to 
Hollywood motion-picture studios was 
made under direction of NEA De- 
partment of Secondary Education and 
Los Angeles City School Department. 
The Business Education group, under 
leadership of Joseph De Brun, of Red- 
wood City, retiring president, took an 
overnight cruise up the Sacramento 
River to the State Capital aboard the 
luxurious S. S. Delta Queen. 


Milwaukee for 1940 


For 1940 Milwaukee won first pre- 
ference as the convention city; second 
choice was for Boston. 

Among the special events of inter- 
est to Californians were meetings of, 
—CTA Board of Directors; CTA Sec- 
tion presidents and secretaries, pre- 
sided over by T. S. MacQuiddy of 
Watsonville; Oakland Teachers Asso- 
ciation, breakfast; San Francisco State 
College, luncheon; a breakfast in honor 
of Ben G. Graham, new president of 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, presided over by Dr. 
Sexson, the retiring president, and the 


Statue of Liberty 


Cover picture of this issue shows the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor; 
photo by Underwood and Underwood. In- 
side the pedestal of the statue is the follow- 
ing inscription: 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to 
breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the Golden 
Door!” 


These lines are from a poem entitled The 
New Colossus, written by Emma Lazarus in 
1886. 


initial meeting of the California Edu- 
cational Policies and Plans Commit- 
tee, sponsored by CTA and of which 
Dr. Sexson is chairman. 

An outstanding event of the con- 
vention was the Life Membership 
Dinner, which this year was in honor 
of Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, dean 
emeritus, Stanford University School 
of Education. 


R ADDITION to the many pro- 
fessional attractions of the summer 
meeting itself, and the glories of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
on Treasure Island, the convention 
was surrounded by a shining galaxy of 
conferences at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, and Mills 
College. The summer college of Na- 
tional League of Teachers Associations 
at Stanford was a great success. The 
third annual conference on elementary 
education, held at University of Cali- 
fornia under auspices of NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
enrolled nearly 500 principals from all 
parts of the United States. 
a * * 

A Fair Start in Life for the Country 
Child, a 16-page, handsomely-illustrated 
bulletin, issued by NEA committee on the 
Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, as a 
part of its plan to stimulate interest in the 
advancement of rural education, is a short, 
popularized summary of an extensive study 
of the economic status of the rural teacher. 

It is particularly designed for parents who 
wish to rear their children in the freedom 


of open country: neighborhoods, and for 
leaders in rural life. 
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Elementary Principals 
Take a Bew 


Harry H. Haw, Principal Hamilton School, 
San Diego 


Sout auld acquaintance be forgot!” 
the new friendships made at the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, of 
the N. E. A. Convention, will remain cher- 
ished memories. To know our co-workers 
throughout the United States, to exchange 
new ideas, and to be challenged in our 
thinking, all these are experiences that will 
hold through the years to come. 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association had the rare treat of playing 


. host to the principals of the Nation. Several 


hundred folks worked together under the 
leadership of Sarah L. Young, efficient 
principal of Parker School, Oakland. Con- 
vention headquarters, furnished by Bay 
Section, at the Palace Hotel, registered 
some 800 guests. 


Excursions and Sight-Seeing 


Excursions were planned by the city ele- 
mentary principals directed by Carrie Daly 
of Sunshine School, San Francisco. For 
Fair visitors the Pacific House Lounge 
proved a delightful place to rest, refresh 
yourself and view recent educational films. 
This was the work of East Bay principals 
guided by Fred Zimmerman. A feature of 
each assembly was the stimulating songs led 
by Dan Gilson, who was accompanied by 
his mother, Mrs. Blanche Gilson. 


Monday breakfast started the week's pro- 
gram and gave opportunity for announce- 
ments by Dr. George C. Kyte of the Uni- 
versity of California regarding the Berkeley 
Conference. Two general sessions held in 
the Veterans Building taxed the capacity 
of this spacious hall. Addresses were given 
by Agnes Samuelson and Superintendent 
Ben G. Graham. The gracious Iowa secre- 
tary thrilled her audience by new concepts 
of art for utility purposes. The frank Pres- 
ident of American Association of School 
Administrators affirmed that the modern 
school principal must be a real social en- 
gineer, an interpreter of the curriculum, an 
understanding guide, and aware of all fac- 
tors in the school and community environ- 
ment. 


San Francisco elementary schools stole 
the show Tuesday afternoon under direc- 
tion of Bertha E. Roberts, deputy superin- 
tendent of.city schools, with a rare treat 
in song and story portraying their enrich- 
ment curriculum. Children of Raphael Weill 
School directed by Marjorie Tuft told the 
fascinating story of San Francisco. 

The 17th annual banquet integrated the 
“out-of-school teacher” (the movies) with 
the trained educator. The Palace Hotel 
Gold Ballroom on July 4 was the scene 
of “Crashing Hollywood.” Paramount Studios 


(Please turn to Page 38) 
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POLICIES AND PLANS 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND POLICY-MAKING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. John A. Sexson, Chairman, California Educational Policies and Plans Committee 


Eh fice of us who live in Califor- 
nia today and who enjoy the educa- 
tional privileges that are ours in this 
state, are indebted for those privileges 
to far-seeing men and women who 
have in other days made plans and 
devised policies that our present in- 
stitutions of Education might be set 
up, supported, and made available for 
our use. 


School people, more than any other 
group in society, have emphasized the 
importance of change and have called 
attention repeatedly to the visible ef- 
fects of change upon our lives and our 
institutions. We should not, there- 
fore, be oblivious to the fact that 
change operates with respect to the 
institutions of Education as well as 
with respect to other institutions in 
our society. 


Since this is true, it is incumbent 
upon us not only to protect and de- 
fend existing institutions of education 
and culture, but to see to it that plans 
and policies are perfected that will 
guarantee the continuation of these 
institutions and their proper func- 
tioning in the days that lie far ahead. 


Despite the fact that we have had 
the benefit of unusual educational 
statesmanship in California and, as a 
result, have developed unusually ef- 
fective institutions of public educa- 
tion, it is now apparent that stress 
and strain are beginning to appear and 
that there are many evidences all 
about us that the present organization 
of education and the present institu- 
tions for carrying on the program of 
public education will not endure in- 
definitely unless they are adjusted 
and modified to meet changing con- 
ditions. 


It ought not to be necessary to 
enumerate the points at which these 
Strains appear. At every legislative 
session we see competition arising be- 
tween existing institutions both with 
respect to the functions that they are 
to perform and with respect to the in- 


come which they are to receive as an 
essential part of their support. 


Not only do we see our various in- 
stitutions of education competing with 
each other at different levels and in 
this way overlapping with respect to 
function and growing wasteful with, 
respect to expenditures, but we see 
education coming into competition 
with other agencies and services of 
government both with respect to func- 
tion and with respect to support. 


The allocation of large sums of 
money to such services as public li- 
braries, public health, public recrea- 
tion, and public welfare, is making 
deep inroads upon the support which 
we have customarily allocated to pub- 
lic education. 


In some states so much money has 
been appropriated for such services as 
relief, recreation, and welfare that 
other agencies and services of govern- 
ment, including education, have found 
themselves bankrupt and without in- 
come. 

With respect to all of these services, 
we are without a program, a plan, or 
a policy. We do not know how the 
social income should be divided with 
respect to the support of these various 
services; we do not know how the 
social income should be divided be- 
tween these new welfare services and 
between the political services of gov- 
ernment such as highways, fire and 
police protection, etc. 


We do know that throughout the 
United States innumerable agencies 
are springing up which have for their 
purpose the development of plans and 
policies that will govern our action in 
all these areas. All of the various in- 
terests of our society are clamoring 
for a place upon these planning agen- 
cies in order that they may represent 
themselves and press their claims for 
a proper share of the social income. 

Education, although it is one of the 
older of these welfare services, can 
ill afford to stand aside and to absent 
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itself from the councils of these planning 
agencies at a time when the social income is 
being reallocated and when the needs for 
governmental services in this area are being 
appraised and institutions for the service of 
these needs are being set up and their sup- 
port provided. 


The proposal to establish an Educational 
Planning and Policy-making Committee of 
California Teachers Association is predicat- 
ed upon a conviction that unless such an 
agency is set up and made to become active 
and in'uential, education will nd itself 
in a relatively less advantageous position 
year by year as we move forward into a 
more complex and, in many ways, a more 
difficult social regime. 


There is beyond question a point below 
which educational services should not be 
reduced. There is obviously a limit to the 
pumber of social and welfare services which 
education may undertake and may sustain 
within the budgets available for its support. 
In all of these areas authoritative pro- 
nouncements are necessary as a guide not 
only to those who teach and administer 
Iccal systems, but equally for those who 
enact our laws and who determine the state 
and national policies with respect to serv- 
ices to be performed and the financial sup- 
port to be provided for these services. 


The Committee a Clearinghouse 


The Plans and Policies Committee as con- 
templated is to act first as a clearing-house 
for the assimilation of the data essential for 
setting up plans and policies with respect 
to services in terms of actual needs of our 
people. 

We hope, through the cooperation of the 
teachers of California, to have an intimate 
and close-up view of our whole social or- 
ganization in this state. 

We believe that there is no other group 
and no other agency so well equipped to 
make a comprehensive state-wide survey of 
social and welfare services as California 
Teachers Association. We hope through the 
study-groups, which have been established 
and which are being promoted throughout 
the state, to create research agencies that 
will be invaluable in collecting data for 
planning and policy-making and equally 
valuable in examining proposed plans and 
policies with a view to determining their 
practicability and their workability under 
conditions as they exist in this state. 


W ine we recognize that the process 
is by no means simple and that progress will 
only be made after long and painstaking 
study and experimentation, we believe that 
the teaching profession has the necessary 
courage and the necessary loyalty and 
the ability to enter upon this field and to 
pursue the program until satisfactory goals 
have been attained. 
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CC. T. A. CONSULTING GROUPS 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOLS TO BE THE THEME FOR 
FALL STUDY-GROUPS 


Tix study-groups, started last year 
as units in California’s educational 
planning program, are to be contin- 
ued. 


In order to emphasize their purpose 
and relation to the California Educa- 
tional Policies and Plans Committee, 
discussed by Dr. Sexson elsewhere in 
this issue, the groups will be called 
“consulting groups” and the discus- 
sion leaders will be known as “asso- 
ciates” of the State committee. 


. Groups Show Progress 


‘Reports of meetings held last year show 
a most encouraging response. Much orig- 
inality was manifested by leaders in provid- 
ing their groups with stimulating materials 
upon which discussions could be based. The 
reports show that the typical group was 
composed of about ten teachers and two 
lay people; it met in a home or other in- 
formal location; often enjoyed some type 
of ‘social good time; discussed the topic for 
about an hour and a half; found great vari- 
ance of opinion; and recommended that in 
the future, the topic should be more spe- 
cific. 

The groups last year established a foun- 
dation of experience and understanding 
which is being utilized this fall. It is ex- 
pected that leaders of last year will continue 
as “associates” in this year's program. Ap- 
propriate materials will be sent to them in 
ample time for their first meeting. 


Subject-Matter to be Considered 


‘ 

... The general problem to be investigated 
this year is “Social Services and the 
Schools.” This field has been studied by 
the National Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, whose publication outlining some of 
the general issues involved will be distrib- 
uted without charge to the associates (study- 
group leaders). 


It is suggested that each of the recog- 
nized social services be used as the basis 
of a discussion meeting. In each of these 
‘areas there are definite implications for 
public education. The public schools and 
‘other social services have developed in a 
haphazard way to meet changing human 
needs. Little attention has been given to 
the establishment of principle or practice 
in the function, administration and support 
of these services. This year’s study will face 


squarely the responsibility of the school to 
each of the social services. 

On each of these topics there will be pro- 
vided brief outlines of the problems in- 
volved, together with a response-sheet upon 
which certain ‘specific community informa- 
tion and a concensus of group opinion on 
controversial aspects of the problems can be 
reported to the Association office. 

The topics will be approached in the 
following order: 


1. Social Security 


The impending special election empha- 
sizes the acuteness of this social problem. 


2. Relief 

If relief continues to require an increas- 
ing proportion of potential taxing capacity, 
the effect will be a gradual but certain un- 
dermining of all other public services. 


3. Public Health 
Health education and public health serv- 
ice are overlapping and interrelated. 


4. Public Recreation 

This is a rapidly-expanding area of pub- 
lic service in which few accepted admin- 
istrative patterns have been established. 


5. Library Service 

In nearly every California community 
there are several agencies, uncoordinated 
and independent, furnishing library service 
to the people. 


Relation to Policies and Plans 
Committee 


The California Educational Policies and 
Plans Committee is now a reality. Two 
meetings of this body have been held in 
which the consulting groups (study groups) 
were officially recognized as its agency for 
collecting and organizing teacher-opinion 
on pertinent educational problems. This re- 
lationship provides a basic plan for effective 
implementation of the educational profes- 
sion in California. 


* * #* 


Picture Scripts, 30 in number, have been 
issued by E. M. Hale and Company, 5193 
Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, and embody 
the most up-to-date educational treatment 
of reading for early elementary grades. 
These little readers, well printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated, costing only 10 cents 
apiece, make up a modern beginning read- 
ing program of great merit. 

Social studies, science and the arts are 
all represented in the series, which is being 
constantly expanded. The editorial board 
comprises staff members of Lincoln School 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment issues an important series of research 
monographs. Volume 4, number 1 (serial 
number 20), comprising 275 pages, deals 
with the center, the group under obser- 
vation, sources of information, and studies 
in progress; price $1.75. Address the So- 
ciety at National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


x * 


Educational Psychology by Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, professor emeritus of education, 
University of Chicago, a large-format vol- 
ume of nearly 600 pages, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company is a compre- 
hensive text by one of the great leaders 
of American thought in the field of Edu- 
cation. It is one of the basic-professional- 
courses in education series edited by Dr. 


Judd. 


a * a 


New Gregg Books 


Grice Publishing Company has brought 
out several new books that are worthy of 
special mention because of their excellence 
and timeliness: 


1. The Aristocracy of Service and other 
addresses, by Harry Collins Spillman, edu- 
cator, public speaker and author, comprises 
inspirational speeches which have captured 
great audiences of select business and pro- 
fessional men and women. 


2. Ten Popular Bookkeeping Projects, 
for use with any bookkeeping text, by 
Briggs and Blanchard; provides outside work 
of a practical nature that enables the stu- 
dent to apply bookkeeping principles in an 
interesting way. 

3. Figure Construction, a brief treatise 
on drawing the human figure, for art stu- 
dents, costume designers and teachers, by 
Alon Bement. This popular. illustrated 
text has gone through many printings and 
now appears in a splendid revised edition. 

4. Brief-Form Drills, by Edith V. Bisbee, 
contains the brief forms of Gregg Short- 
hand, arranged according to the units in 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual Anniversary 
Edition. This is a supplementary aid to 
the -student in learning the brief forms of 
Gregg Shorthand. 

5. General Record Keeping, for personal 
and business use, by Dalrymple and Heiges; 
a one-year text designed for a course in 
personal-use bookkeeping, anywhere from 
the 9th to 11th grade. The approach is 
through everyday project-material; the 
treatment is simple and easy. 

6. You'll Like to Write Letters, by Vir- 
ginia Young, a supplementary text in busi- 
ness-letter writing covering all the principal 
topics of the regular long course and based 
on the sound theory that effective letter- 
writing should be as natural and sincere 
as is good conversation. © 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Roy W. Cloud 


T HE 53d Session of the California 
Legislature, the longest in the State's 
history, adjourned on June 24, after 
meeting for 125 days. 

The largest number of bills ever 
considered by this law-making body 
was presented during the session. 

Never before have the school legis- 
lative representatives had so many 
educational measures for considera- 
tion. The 124 school bills in the Sen- 
ate and 339 in the Assembly, made a 
total of 463. Although many of the 
bills were passed and signed by the 
Governor, a major activity of the rep-. 
resentatives of California Teachers’ 
Association was to prevent the enact- 
ment of unfavorable or unwise school 
bills. It is our belief that no law was 
enacted which will have a serious ad- 
verse effect on schools or school pro- 
cedure. 

Two bills which we had earnestly hoped 
would be enacted into law were S. B. 185 
Parkman and A. B. 1632 Robertson, both 
of which were introduced to strengthen the 
present California Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem. Both bills were tabled by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

During the session there was considerable 
discussion as to the soundness of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Retirement System. In or- 
der that a definite understanding of the 
conditions of the fund may be given to the 
members of the system, an actuarial study 
of the state retirement plan will be made 
under the direction of the State Department 
of Education during the coming year. 

Ralph R. Nelson, actuary in charge of 
the system, has stated that the teachers 
need have little fear as to the soundness of 
the fund at present. While the law does 
not provide for an actuarial system, the in- 
come at present is more than enough to 
take care of the expenditures. 

During the existence of the system all 
of the retirements and all of the expenses 
of operation have been paid and a perma: 
nent fund of approximately $11,000,000 has 
been accumulated. If the number of teach- 
ers,who retire in the next few years should 
become so great that the fund is in any 
way endangered, a plan will be recom- 
mended which if it is enacted into law as we 
believe that it may be, will adequately safe- 
guard the system. 

Two measures, of considerable import- 
ance, concern leaves-of-absence. One of 
them, A. B. 1946 Evans, makes it possible 
for an exchange teacher to be paid by the 





home district during the exchange period. 
The other, A. B. 909 Williams, concerning 
sabbatical leave, will permit boards of edu- 
cation to pay salary to a teacher'on sab- 
batical leave, provided a bond is posted 
which will indemnify the district in case 
the teacher fails to return and teach for two 
years after such leave has been granted. 
Other Important Laws 

Among the other important school bills 
are the following: 

S. B. 456 Slater, education of physically- 
handicapped children. This is one of the 
most significant proposals on education 
passed by the Legislature. In addition to 
the funds allocated for the education of 
physically-handicapped children, it permits 
children with spastic paralysis to enter 
schools at the age of three years in order 
that special educational opportunities may 
be given, in an effort to cure them or to 
improve their physical condition. 

S. B. 620 Tickle, provides for the elec- 
tion of city and district superintendents of 
schools and for the first time enumerates 
certain powers and duties of school super- 
intendents. 

S. B. 687 Tickle, is a proposal of the 
State Department of Education. It was in- 
troduced and enacted in the belief that it 
would simply clarify the present school law 
so far as the counting of attendance is con- 
cerned. It fixes the minimum school day 
as four 60-minute periods, Since it has been 
signed by the Governor educators who have 
studied the measure fear that it will greatly 
diminish funds for the home teaching 
of physically-handicapped minors. 

S. B. 688 Tickle, was amended during 
the session to provide adequate funds for 
the education of the children of workers 
who are located in Shasta County, em- 
ployed by the Shasta Division of the Cen- 
tral Valley Water Project. 

S. B. 821 Biggar, requires. students in 
junior colleges to secure their own text- 
books. Prior to the passage of this law 
it was permissable for districts to purchase 
textbooks for the pupils. 

S. B. 1162 Mixter, authorizes boards of 
education to purchase uniforms and other 
regalia for use of school bands and orches- 
tras. It also permits boards to purchase 
athletic uniforms and equipment for school 
teams. It further provides that articles so 
purchased shall remain the property of the 
school district. 

A. B. 228 Rosenthal, is a new departure 
in the service rendered by school districts. 
It permits boards of education to levy a tax 
to provide breakfasts or lunches, or both, 
for needy children. 

A. B. 453 Kepple, relates to the revoca- 
tion of a life diploma, credential or certifi- 
cate, if. the holder thereof has been con- 
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victed of a crime involving moral turpitude. 
A. B. 589 Dilworth, eliminates the one- 


mile restriction in the establishment of 
kindergartens. Those connected with kin- 
dergarten education have attempted at many 
previous sessions to have this limit taken 
from the requirements of the law. 

A. B. 712 Tenney, provides that school 
bands or orchestras may take part in a pro- 
gram of any legitimate non-profit school 
activity. Eenactment of this law may at 
times be bothersome and a definite legal 
interpretation should be made, so that a 
clear understanding may be had of the 
meaning of “legitimate school activities” as 
outlined in this bill. 

A. B. 766 O'Donnell, provides that the 
parents or guardians of pupils shall be liable 
to the district for books or property loaned 
to the pupil and not returned. 

A. B. 861 H. M. Burns, was amended 
in the last week of the session. As first 
amended it provided for the establish- 
ment of branches of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara and Fresno. In 
the amended form, which was signed by 
the Governor, it provides for a study of 
the need for branches of the state uni- 
versity at the two places mentioned. 

A. B. 1120 Doyle, will permit additional 
funds to be used in the maintenance of 
schools in detention homes. The additional 
funds needed for this purpose are a charge 
against the county unapportioned school 
fund. 

A. B. 1286 Bashore, provides that school 
districts, in addition to furnishing other 
transportation, may transport pupils who are 
to participate in school activities on any 
day of the school year. 

A. B. 2029 Cronin, clarifies the various 
provisions of the retirement law and allows 
teachers contributing to the annuity fund 
to increase their contributions. 

A. B. 2575 Del Mutolo, was entirely re- 
written to correct a condition existing in 
Los Angeles. The County Counsel of Los 
Angeles County ruled that a teacher injured 
while not on duty cannot receive sick leave 
compensation. As it is rewritten, A. B. 2575 
will permit a board of education to allow 
sick leave pay to a teacher injured while 
not on duty . 


Fouowinc are the school bills which 
were signed by the Governor: 

S. B. 11 Westover. Junior college trustees. 

S. B. 86 Hayes. Teacher college dormitories 

S. B. 89 Garrison. Improvement of school 
buildings 

S. B. 141 Garrison. 

S. B. 145 Fletcher. 
school districts 

S. B. 146 Fletcher. 
roads 

S. B. 215 Law. 
board of education 

S. B. 239 Duel. Chico State College, 

S. B. 261 Shelley. Appropriation for San 


Trustees conventions 
Formation elementary 


Construction of school 


Secretary or bookkeeper for 


Francisco State College 
S. B. 340 Phillips. Continuing contracts for 
transportation 
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THIRTY THURSDAY 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE THIRTY DOLLARS EVERY THURSDAY 
PROPOSAL 


Alfred E. Lentz, C.T.A. Legal Advisor, Sacramento 


: Thirty Dollars Every Thurs- 
day Plan, which will be submitted to 
the people as a constitutional amend- 
ment adding Article XXXII to the 
State Constitution at the special elec- 
tion called by the Governor for No- 
vember 7, 1939, if carried, will have 
the same effect upon the public 
schools as the similar plan rejected by 
the voters at the November, 1938, 
general election would have had, had 
it been enacted into law. 


The purpose of the plan is, of 
course, to finance the payment of old 
age pensions equivalent to $30 a week 
(more or less as the average price 
level of consumer goods increases or 
decreases from the level for the year 
1937 as shown by the United States 
Department of Commerce Indices) to 
all eligible persons 50 years of age or 
over through the issuance of Retire- 
ment Compensation Warrants to such 
persons by the State. These Warrants 
shall be ultimately redeemed by the 
State upon the afhxing thereto of $1.04 
worth of warrant redemption stamps 
for each $1.00 of the face value of the 
warrants. These stamps can be pur- 
chased ‘only with lawful money. 


This article has to do only with 
those provisions of the plan directly 
affecting the public school system. 


There are differences between the 1938 
and the 1939 amendments. The form of 
the 1939 proposal is an attempt on the part 
of the proponents to overcome, insofar as 
might be possible, the apparent defects of 
the 1938 proposal. The changes do not alter 
the effect of the plan upon the public school 
system. A comparison of those provisions of 
the 1938 and the 1939 proposals in so far 
as they affect public education are noted 
below. This is made so that all those inter- 
ested in the public school system may be 
conscious of the effects thereof. 


1. The 1938 plan required the State, 
counties, cities, school districts and all other 
public agencies to accept Retirement Com- 
pensation Warrants issued under the plan 
in payment of taxes and other obligations 


due such agencies. A similar provision ap- 
pears in the 1939 proposal (Section 10). 


2. In the 1938 proposal, all public em- 
ployees were required to accept at least 50% 
of their compensation in Retirement Com- 
pensation Warrants. Under the 1939 pro- 
posal (Section 11) the salaries of all public 
employees are to be adjusted quarterly 
downward or upward, according to the fluc- 
tuation of the average prices of consumer 
goods and rentals from that which pre- 
vailed during 1937 (as determined by the 
United States Department of Commerce). 
Each public employee is given the option of 
accepting Retirement Compensation War- 
rants at face value as payment of his salary. 


3. New provisions (Sections 15 to 30) 
have been added to the proposal creating 
the “Credit Clearings Bank of the People 
of California” for the purpose of providing, 
if possible, for the circulation of Retirement 
Compensation Warrants and for the en- 
hancement of the possibility that such war- 
rants will have a value. The State and all 
public agencies are required to use the bank 
as their sole depository. It cannot be known 
in advance how successful the bank would 
be in its operation. Should the operation 
of the bank not be successful, then the loss 
of funds entrusted to it would be inevitable. 


4. A provision is added (Section 15(c)) 
providing for the levy of a State 3% gross 
income tax. The receipts of the tax, after 
the payment of the costs of the plan, the 
reimbursement of counties, city and county, 
and cities for revenue lost to them by the 
exemption of owner-occupied homes from 
ad valorem taxation, and the payment of 
the principal and interest maturing on the 
bonded indebtedness of the State, are to be 
used to retire the bonded indebtedness of 
the political subdivisions of the State. Since 
the gross income tax may be paid in Retire- 
ment Compensation Warrants, the question 
of the acceptance of such warrants by bond 
owners in lieu of the lawful money specified 
in the bonds is an important one. 


Tae requirement that the State and all 
public agencies, including school districts, 
must accept Retirement Compensation War- 
rants in payment of all taxes and other obli- 
gations due is the crux of the whole pro- 
posal insofar as the public school system is 
concerned. 

There is no reason to believe that Retire- 
ment Compensation Warrants will attain a 
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value approximating their face value. One 
of the self-evident economic laws is that 
bad money drives out good money. The use 
of the Retirement Compensation Warrants 
for the payment of taxes and other obli- 
gations due the State, school districts and 
other public agencies means that the funds 
of the State and of the school districts rep- 
resented by lawful money will rapidly dis- 
appear and be replaced entirely by these 
warrants. Not only will people pay school 
district taxes in such warrants, but there will 
be nothing but Retirement Compensation 
Warrants available for apportionment to 
school districts by the State. 


It is extremely doubtful that anyone will 
willingly accept Retirement Compensation 
Warrants from the State, school districts 
and other public agencies in payment of 
any obligations due him; he will insist on 
receiving lawful money. When the lawful 
money is exhausted and the only income of 
the public agency is Retirement Compensa- 
tion Warrants, then creditors, including of- 
ficers and employees of the State, school dis- 
tricts or other public agencies will be forced 
to accept Retirement Compensation War- 
rants, or nothing. Because the value of these 
warrants will be doubtful, such creditors 
will receive warrants of doubtful value for 
the services or materials furnished by them- 


Salaries in Scrip 


It is immaterial whether public employees 
are required to accept Retirement Compen- 
sation Warrants in lieu of salary or are 
given the option of accepting such warrants 
for salary, because there can be no doubt 
but that within a comparatively short period 
of time, should the Thirty Dollars Every 
Thursday Plan be adopted, there will be 
only Retirement Compensation Warrants 
available for the payment of the salaries of 
public employees. 


There are other problems which will arise, 
and of which no solution appears. There is 
every probability that no one would be will- 
ing to sell any supplies or materials, or any 
form of property to a school district, or to 
render any services to a school district in 
return for Retirement Compensation War- 
rants. A school district would have the ut- 
most difficulty in selling bonds, if indeed 
it could sell them at all, because of the im- 
probability of the payment of the principal 
and interest in lawful money. The principal 
and interest on existing bonds could not, in 
all probability, be paid in lawful money as 
required, and school districts would neces- 
sarily be forced to default and thus impair 
their credit. 


The effect of the unsuccessful operation 
of the plan on the State Teachers Retirement 
System should not be ignored. The Retire- 
ment System would be compelled to accept 
Retirement Compensation Warrants in liev 
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CHANGES IN POSITIONS 


RECENT CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Southern California 
Imperial County 


Paul W. Cook, principal, Heber elemen- 
tary school, elected district superintendent 
of Calipatria elementary schools. 

H. Fred Heisner, principal of an elemen- 
tary and a junior high school in Colton, 
elected district superintendent, Holtville 
elementary schools. 

Byron L. Netzley, teacher in Artesia, 
selected for the principalship, Heber ele- 
mentary school. 


Inyo County 


Myron A. Hesse, teacher, Santa Barbara 
Junior High School, elected principal, 


Owens Valley Union High School, Inde- 
pendence. 

Dorothy C. Cragen, formerly general ele- 
mentary supervisor of Inyo County Schools, 
appointed county superintendent to succeed 
Mrs. Ada W. Robinson, retired. 


Los Angeles County 


Robert Bruce Walter, district superintend- 
ent, San Gabriel Schools, appointed assistant 
superintendent, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 


Howardine Hoffman, supervising princi- 
pal, Chino elementary schools, appointed 
an elementary superivsor, Los Angeles 
County office. 


Edwin F. Hinds, principal in Azusa, was 
promoted to the superintendency of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Thomas C. Bittle elected district super- 
intendent, South Whittier elementary 
schools. 


Howard B. Beckner, elementary principal, 
Monrovia, was made district superintendent, 
Artesia elementary schools. 

Glenn A. Riddlebarger, formerly of Ar- 
tesia, elected district superintendent, Culver 
City elementary schools. 


Harry E. Moore elected district superin- 
tendent, Garvey School District. 

Leonard G. Hummel, district superin- 
tendent of Palos Verdes Schools, will be 
supervising principal of elementary schools 
in Chino. 

Gerald Smith, elementary principal, Re- 
dondo Beach, elected superintendent, Sierra 
Madre Schools. 

N. D. Myers, principal, Strathmore Union 
elementary school, Tulare County, elected 
district superintendent, Palos Verdes ele- 
mentary school district. 

Rolland H. Upton, district superintend- 
ent, Buena Park, elected superintendent, 
San Gabriel City. 

Dr. Cecil D. Hardesty, assistant super- 


intendent, Beverly Hills City Schools, 
elected superintendent of schools, Monte- 
bello. 

Dorothy Deeming of Chino elected prin- 
cipal of an elementary school, Baldwin Park. 

Hildreth Mayes Doyle, teacher in Bald- 
win Park, promoted to principalship of 
Heath school. 

Albert A. Hamilton, principal, Jefferson 
School, promoted to the district superin- 
tendency of the Jefferson School District. 

Stanley Kurtz, principal, Centralia School, 
Orange County, was made principal of an 
elementary school in Lynwood. 

Glenn Van Noy, a Lynwood teacher, 
elected a principal in Ranchito elementary 
School district. 

Erma Wonders Morton selected for prin- 
cipalship of Janie P. Abbot School in Comp- 
ton. 

Foster Merrill elected principal of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School, Burbank. 

Roby T. Elwood elected principal of Cen- 
tral School, Alhambra. 

Stuart McComb, principal of Lincoln 
School, Ventura, accepted principalship, 
South School, Redondo Beach. 


Beverly Hills 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of California, has accepted 
the additional responsibility of the superin- 
tendency of Beverly Hills City Schools. 

Harry Alter, instructor in Chaffey High 
School, elected a vice-principal of Beverly 
Hills High School. 

R. G. Mitchell, superintendent, Fontana 
Schools, elected as a vice-principal of Bev- 
erly Hills High School. 


Glendale 


Kenneth M. Montgomery elected princi- 
pal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 

Joanna Heideman elected principal of 
Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School. 

Philip V. Adams elected principal of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 


Inglewood 


Louise Parkin selected as principal of 
Centinela School. 

Margaret Mathews elected as principal 
of William H. Kelso School. 

Harold O. Simar, principal of Leuzinger, 
promoted to district superintendency, Ingle- 
wood Union High School District. 

James C. Haines, principal of Jefferson 
School, was made principal, Inglewood High 
School. 

Vern James Rice, teacher in Inglewood 
High School, elected principal of Leuzinger 
High School in Lawndale. 


Monrovia 


A. K. Wilson, vice-principal, promoted 
to principalship, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School to succeed J. W. Ayer elected 
superintendent of schools, Eureka. 

Ruth Foreman, vice-principal, Carpinteria, 
appointed dean, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School. 

Dwight M. Lydell, formerly assistant 
superintendent, was made district superin- 
tendent, Monrovia Elementary Schools. 

Chester Sproule, principal in Compton, 
elected principal, Ivy Avenue School, Mon- 
rovia. 


Pasadena 


Nancy Lee Belk elected principal of Lu- 
ther Burbank school. 

Boyd L. Sloane, principal of Andrew 
Jackson School, selected, in addition, to be 
principal of Thomas A. Edison School. 

Roland Walker chosen for principalship 
of Fremont School. 

DeRoy Cobb was made principal of Alex- 
ander Hamilton School. 

LeRoy Hall selected for the principalship, 
James Madison School. 

I. Maude Glenn elected principal, Wm. 
McKinley elementary school. 

Frank R. Walkup was made principal of 
William McKinley Junior High School. 


Santa Monica 


Benjamin A. Barnard elected principal 
of Santa Monica Technical School. 

Robert S. Fitzgerald elected principal of 
Santa Monica Evening Technical School. 

Dr. Elmer C. Sandmeyer, curriculum di- 
rector of Santa Monica City Schools, 
elected dean, Santa Monica Junior College. 


Pomona 


Emmett Clark elected superintendent of 
Pomona City Elementary School District. 

Dr. Clifton C. Winn, assistant superin- 
tendent of city schools, elected superintend- 
ent of Pomona City Secondary Schools. 


Orange County 


Lowell K. Schmid, teacher, Frances E. 
Willard Junior High School, selected for 
principalship, Lowell School, Santa Ana. 

H. W. Emley, elementary principal, pro- 
moted to district superintendency, Garden 
Grove elementary schools, to succeed S. R. 
Fitz who has retired after serving 50 years 
in the public schools. 

Don S. Danner, elementary principal, will 
be district superintendent of Orange ele- 
mentary schools. 

Charles W. Lockwood, district superin- 
tendent of San Jacinto Schools, elected dis- 
trict superintendent, Laguna Beach school 
system. 

Linton T. Simmons, formerly district su- 
perintendent of Laguna Beach Schools, ap- 
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pointed an assistant superintendent, Orange 
County Schools. 

George N. Hale, district superintendent 
of Azusa elementary schools, elected dis- 
trict superintendent, Tustin elementary 
schools. 

Arno E. Myers, principal of Etiwanda 
elementary schools, chosen for principalship, 
San Juan Capistrano elementary school. 

Carl Elmer Gilbert, principal, Roosevelt 
School, San Gabriel, elected to district su- 
perintendency, Buena Park elementary 
schools. 


Riverside County 


Dan B. Lucas, vice-principal, Victorville 
High School, elected district superintendent, 
San Jacinto elementary and union high 
school district. 

Bruce B. Robison, teacher, Ripley School, 
Blythe, promoted to the principalship. 

Harry A. Tenwolde, teacher, University 
Heights Junior High School, elected to prin- 
cipalship, Liberty School, Riverside City. 


San Bernardino County 


John A. Fitz, secondary curriculum co- 
ordinator of Imperial County schools, 
elected district superintendent of Fontana 
elementary schools. 

Paul Rogers, principal of Fairfax School, 
Kern County, elected an elementary prin- 
cipal, Colton City schools. 

Kenneth Mitchell, vice-principal in West- 
morland, elected principal, Colton City 
schools. 

Fred M. Sparks elected principal, Cuca- 
monga elementary school. 

George Geiger, teacher in Mission School, 
elected principal of Etiwanda elementary 
school. 


San Diego County 


Roscoe B. Bancroft, formerly principal in 
Blythe, elected principal of Encinitas ele- 
mentary school, to succeed Arch B. Mc- 
Gillivary, who retired after serving many 
years in that position. , 

Mary Mendenhall, dean of girls, River- 
side High School, selected for position of 
dean of women, San Diego State College. 

David Cherry, teacher, Newport elemen- 
tary school, elected principal of an elemen- 
tary school in Escondido. 


San Diego 


The following were elected as principals 
in the San Diego City schools: 

Earl P. Andreen, principal, LaJolla Ju- 
nior-Senior High School; Ralph F. Troge, 
principal, E. R. Snyder Continuation High 
School; Gilbert D. Judy, principal, Memorial 
Evening High School; Robert H. Burgert, 
principal, Encanto School; Martha T. Far- 
num, principal, Logan School; Mrs. Martha 
K. McIntosh, principal, Ocean Beach 
School; and Harlan L. Wilson, principal, 
Bay Park School. 


Santa Barbara County 


Samuel E. Loose, supervisor in elementary 
schools, Anaheim, Orange County, chosen 
to be principal of College School, Santa 


Santa Barbara City 


Douglas C. White elected principal of 
Garfield School. 

Lloyd E. Albright elected principal of 
Lincoln School. 


Ventura County 


T. G. Grieder, formerly superintendent 
in Arizona, elected district superintendent of 
San Buenaventura School District, Ventura. 

Lloyd Emmert, teacher in the Nordhoff 
Union High School, selected for principal- 
ship, Nordhoff Union elementary school, 
Ojai, to succeed Mrs. Inez T. Sheldon, who 
has served in that position for many years. 

Clarence A. Brittell, district superintend- 
ent of Hollister elementary schools, chosen 
for the district superintendency, Oxnard 
elementary school district. 


* * * 


Northern California 


J. B. Parker returned to his former posi- 
tion as principal, Bieber High School, after 
a leave of absence of one year. 

Lester Skelley, former principal, Hopland 
High School, elected principal Boonville 
High School. 

John Cinek, teacher in Cambria High 
School, promoted to the principalship. 

Clarence Royse, teacher in Oakdale High 
School, elected to principalship, Denair 
High School. 

Vernon Stoltz, former principal Temple- 
ton High School, elected to principalship, 
Dixon High School. 

John Decatur, former principal, Boon- 
ville High School, elected to principalship, 
East Nicolaus High School. 

C. M. Sorem, teacher in Ferndale High 
School, promoted to principalship. 

W. E. Mitchell, former principal, Fern- 
dale High School, elected to principalship, 
Folsom High School. 

W. H. Reilly, former principal, Redwood 
Valley Elementary School, elected to prin- 
cipalship, Hopland High School. 

Clayton Castle, former principal, Maxwell 
High School, elected to the principalship, 
Lindsay High School. 

E. Craig Ellis, former principal, Lindsay 
High School, resigned to accept a position 
with a book company. 

Allen Hearne, teacher in Maxwell Union 
High School, promoted to the principal- 
ship. 

Edwin T. Harding, teacher in Daly City 
High School, elected to  principalship, 
Middletown High School. 

Frank Williams, former principal, Weav- 
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erville High School, elected to principal- 
ship, Miranda High School. 

A. L. Shull, former principal, Sebastopol 
High School, elected to the principalship, 
Modesto High School. 

William Waibel was elected to the prin- 
cipalship, Pleasanton High School. 

C. E. Overman, former principal, Mo- 
desto High School, elected to principalship, 
Sebastopol High School. 

Ray Kilian, former deputy superintendent 
of schools, Reno, Nevada, elected to prin- 
cipalship, Templeton High School. 

John T. Sidener, former principal, Mid- 
dletown High School, elected to the princi- 
palship, Tomales High School. 

Lawrence Duffield, teacher Rio Vista 
High School, elected to principalship, 
Weaverville High School. 

Dr. Basil Peterson, former principal, Mt. 
Shasta High School, elected to the assistant 
deanship, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, at Davis. 

J. Warren Ayer, former district superin- 
tendent of schools, Monrovia, elected city 
superintendent of schools, Eureka. 

(Please turn to Page 42) 


* * *# 


New Life Members 


Ca LIFORNIA Teachers Association 
Board of Directors, at its summer meeting, 
presented Honorary Life Memberships in 
the Association to four California school 
women who have retired from active service: 

1. Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, kinder- 
garten teacher, Los Angeles; past president, 
N.E.A. Department of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education, member, C.T.A. State 
Council of Education and Board of Di- 
rectors. 

2. Mrs. Catherine L. Zane, vice-principal, 
Eureka Junior High School, and active in 
C.T.A. North Coast Section. 

3. Minerva Ferguson, for many years 
Superintendent of Schools of Lake County, 
and member of the State Council of Edu- 
cation, from the Bay Section. 

4. Mrs. Lourien Elmore, Superintendent 
of Schools, Stanislaus County, who suc- 
ceeded her husband, Gordon Elmore, for 
many years prominent in Association work. 


* * #*# 


California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity is a new intelligence test which 
answers the demand for a one-period test 
which retains many advantages of the lon- 
ger California Test of Mental Maturity. 
The Short form Test is available in five 
levels: Pre-primary Series (Kgn. Ent. 1), 
Primary Series (Grs. 1-3), Elementary Ser- 
ies (Grs. 4-8), Intermediate Series (Grs. 
7-10), and Advanced Series (Grs. 9-Adult). 
Any one of the series sells for 75 cents 
per 25 tests and may be purchased through 
California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 
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B, the close of the first semester, 
our room had been converted into a 
typical Mexican village. The children 
were anxious to have their parents 
visit school to see what had been ac- 
complished. 


A child’s suggestion to have “one 
of those kind of plays without words” 
was grasped whole-heartedly by the 
entire class. They wanted to name 
the pantomine first. “A Day in 
Tlalpam” was decided upon since we 
had given our village that name. 


The story of the play was worked 
out on the basis of the idea suggested 
by this name. Therefore, the chil- 
dren decided to portray the life of one 
whole day in a Mexican village. After 
figuring out the chronology of ordi- 
nary daily events and outlining the 
sequence, they offered many differ- 
ent interesting ways of telling about 
them. ‘All was recorded on the black- 
board by the teacher and copied by 
the pupils. 

Imagination was given full sway 
and as the work progressed innumer- 
able ideas were presented as to the 
action required for each scene. The 
class voted for the person they 
thought best able to be “commenta- 
tor,” and the remaining parts were 
filled by volunteers. 


Before the play was complete, sev- 
eral children expressed the desire of 
having stories told or read about 
Mexico before the pantomime should 
take place, in order that their parents 
could better enjoy it. The two stories 
were compiled by the teacher from 
notes kept on the group ideas sug- 
gested as well as individual notes 
made by some of the children. 

The program was held in the eve- 
ning in order that the fathers as well 
as the mothers and other guests might 
come. The children felt that their 
fathers were usually neglected in re- 
gard to school programs and were 
very anxious that they be present. 

All the desks and extra tables in 
the room were moved into the hall 


A DAY AT TLALPAM 


A FOURTH GRADE PROGRAM 


Bernice L. Bronson, Teacher, Victor Elementary School, San Bernardino County 


and replaced by folding-chairs. Six 
large sheets strung on heavy wire and 
hung at an angle across the room 
served as a curtain. The audience 
was seated at an angle in order to 
obtain a full view of the length and 
width of the room. 

The entire blackboard and _base- 
board were concealed by gay chalk 
murals of typical Mexican life. The 
market and plaza were on one side of 
the room, while the peon’s hut and the 
patio occupied the end. The patio 
was constructed of rocks, which are 
plentiful in this section of the coun- 
try, and held together with cement. 

In addition to small barrels and nu- 
merous pots used for an avacado tree, 
several joshua trees, and cacti, niches 
were made in the rock wall in which 
to plant some of the small cacti. In 
order that our plants have adequate 
sunshine, we built the patio in the 
corner by the west windows. 

Of course native costumes were es- 
sential, but we had no money. We 
ran a bill for the necessary material 
and had decided to have a candy sale 
as soon as possible. However, since 
the audience as well as the children 
seemed to enjoy the first performance, 
we decided to present it again for the 
school children. We charged five 
cents admission for the matinee and 
had an audience of sixty-seven. We 
made enough money to pay for our 
Mexican clothes. 


MEXICO 





Presented By 
THE FOURTH GRADE 
Victor Elementary School 


Early Mexico....Story read by, Marjorie Turner 
More About Mexico...Story read by, Barbara 
Martin 





“A Day in Tla'pam”’— 

A Pantomime 
cthidedecssthitninhsaedaihldladenshs Clifford Lieby 
Sececcnnestemsedisleciagleitibthieasdieth Entire Class 


Commentator 
Participants 





Refreshments will be served. 


Early Mexico 


Tix story of Mexico is very in- 
teresting, but it is very long because 



















































































































































































Above: Portion of house, patio, and 


mural, Center: Mexican market. 


Below: Peon hut. 


Mexico is such an old country. Wonderful 
people lived there long ago. The Maya 
Indians lived in the peninsula of Yucatan. 
The ruins of some of their wonderful build- 
ings are still there. The Toltec Indians 
lived where the City of Mexico is now, and 
they built great temples. But when the 
Aztecs came, they drove away the Toltecs. 


All the little girls and boys in Mexico 
know ‘the story. about the founding of 
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Mexico City. It has been told many, many 
times. 

“One day an Aztec priest saw a vision. 
It told him that wherever he saw an eagle 
and a serpent on a rock he would discover 
water too, and there he should start a city. 
His people had been so unhappy in their 
old home that they decided to follow him 
and try to find a new home. They wan- 
dered for years and years and were very 
tired of it. 

“Finally, one day, in the year 1324, the 
Aztecs came to a great lake. On one of 
the little islands they saw a great eagle 
sitting on a tall cactus with a serpent in its 
claw. They knew they had reached their 
new home at last. 

“They built huts on the islands at first. 
After many years they conquered all their 
enemies and became a very powerful tribe 
of people. For nearly two hundred years 
they ruled the Valley of Mexico and built 
up a city of beautiful temples and houses. 
The Aztec name for Mexico City was 
Tenochtitlan, which means ‘cactus on a 
rock’.” 

Everybody knows the story of Columbus. 
After he “discovered the islands near North 
America, other people sailed to them and 
built new homes. Cortez was one of these 
people. He was a Spanish soldier who left 
Spain to live in Cuba. He was the first man 
to sail to the land of Mexico. When he 
saw the beautiful Aztec city and all the 
gold and silver treasure, he decided to 
capture Tenochtitlan for Spain. 


Greed and Cruelty 


When the Aztecs saw how greedy and 
cruel the Spaniards were, they tried to 
drive them out of the land. They fought 
bravely, but thousands of them were killed. 
Even their great king, Montezuma, died in 
prison. Their wonderful city was ruined. At 
last the Spaniards won and they ruled the 
whole land. They changed the name from 
Mexico to New Spain. 

The Spaniards ruled New Spain for 300 
years. They made slaves of the Indians and 
robbed them of their treasures. But all the 
Spaniards were not as cruel as the soldiers 
and the rich land-owners. Many priests 
came over from Spain and spent their lives 
trying to help the poor Indians and to 
teach them how to be Christians. Many 
beautiful churches were built by the priests 
and the Indians. 

Even with the priests’ help, the Indians 
were not happy. They were tired of being 
slaves in the mines and on the great ha- 
ciendas. They longed more and more to be 
free as they used to be. They planned se- 
cretly to make war against Spain. They 
finally did start a revolution and in 1821 
they won their freedom from Spain. They 
had been fighting a long time. 

The name of New Spain was changed to 
“The United States of Mexico.” There 
were 28 states in all. The new flag was 
green, white, and red. Green stood for lib- 


erty, white for Christian faith, and red for 
the blood of the Spaniards and Indians 
who joined together and became a new 
race of people. 


Even after Mexico was free, it still had 
trouble with the rich lords. There was one 
revolution after another. Benito Juarez be- 
came the first president of Mexico in 1858, 
but he only had trouble. All the country’s 
time and money were spent in wars. 


More About Mexico 


The second president was Porfirio Diaz. 
He was in office for 35 years, so he was 
really more like a dictator than a president. 
Mexico had peace all the time Diaz ruled, 
but the people were still not happy. Things 
began to be just like they were when Spain 
ruled. The haciendas became bigger and 
richer and the poor people more poor, and 
they became slaves again. Besides mines to 
work in, there were now factories. 


More trouble began and another revolu- 
tion broke out that lasted till 1920. There 
has been trouble of some kind ever since 
then too, but Mexico had had more time 
for other things also. The Mexican people 
have been building new schools and trying 
tu do all they can to make their country a 
better place in which to live. 


Mexico is only about one-fifth as large 
as the United States, but it is a very rich 
country. It is a very mountainous country. 
There are two mountain ranges that go the 
whole length of Mexico from north to 
south. These mountains are full of miner- 
als. The richest silver mines in the world 
are in Mexico. One of these mines has 
been worked for more than 400 years and 
is still rich in silver. 

Gold, lead, iron, copper, and mercury 
and coal are found in Mexico, too. There 
are also many kinds of fine marble and 
precious gems. There are oil fields near the 
ocean on the east coast. It is easy to tell 
why mining is the second most important 
industry in Mexico. 


The climate is different in different parts 
of Mexico. All along the coast on the 
Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico and 
all of the Peninsula of Yucatan is a tro- 
pical climate. A tropical climate is one 
where it is very hot and it rains nearly 
every day. The trees and plants grow faster 
than any place else because they get so 
much heat and water. Fine hardwoods for 
furniture and houses come from the hot 
tropical forests. 


The people don’t like the hot weather 
down by the coast. Most of them live in 
the middle of Mexico in a part called the 
Central Plateau. The high elevation makes 
it much cooler in this part. The climate is 
more like ours in Southern California. 
Many kinds of plants and trees grow there 
just like they do here. Because of this, 
most of the people of Mexico are farmers. 
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Agriculture is the most important industry 
in Mexico. 

Manufacturing is not so important in 
Mexico yet because so much is made by 
hand. In every village everyone makes 
something by hand. Even though the 
people farm, they always find time to make 
things and each village is famous for one 
certain thing. In one, all the people are 
known for their fine pottery, in another 
for serapes, hats or toys. These people 
would never have enough money to buy 
factory-made things. They sell some things, 
but lots of times they just trade with their 
neighbors for what they need. 


Because of this, Mexico does not have 
tec import or export goods like other coun- 
tries do. The main things they send to 
other countries are petroleum, minerals, 
cattle, cotton, sugar, coffee, bananas and 
henequen. MHenequen is a kind of fiber 
that is used to make rope, mats and other 
things. Other countries send Mexico ma- 
chinery, hardware, electric things, automo- 
biles, tires, cloth and clothing. 

In the northern part of Mexico the ele- 
vation is high, but there isn’t much rain- 
fall. It is hard to get water, but if they 
can get enough to irrigate the land, all 
kinds of crops can be raised. This section 
of Mexico is like the Imperial Valley .in 
California. There is good pasture land for 
livestock in parts of northern Mexico too. 

In Lower California and other’ regions 
of Mexico nearest the United States the 
country is desert, more like around Victor- 
ville. But because of its mountains, val- 
leys and plateaux, Mexico has all kinds of 
climates and all kinds of plants and trees 
that help to make it a beautiful country. 


A DAY IN TLALPAM 


Tiateam is a small village near Mexico 


City. Some of the people there are In- 
dians, some are Spaniards, and some are 
mestizos. The mestizos are part Indian and 
part Spanish. The Mexican people work 
hard, but they are happy. They love gay 
flowers and bright colors, and they always 
find time for music and dancing at the 
end of each day. Our play is a pantomime. 


Dawn is coming. A rooster crows. The 
people roll their petates and then dress in 
the cold morning air. They are early risers 
in Mexico. 


From each small house comes a soft 
pat-pat-pat of a Mother making tortillas for 
breakfast. The Mexican people eat corn 
fixed many different ways. It is their most 
important food and they eat it every day. 


The father is first to leave home in the 
morning because he is a farmer. He walks 
down the road to the fields, carrying a 
stick to drive his oxen. His heart is light 
and he hums a merry tune. 

Two peon children leave home to tend 
a herd of mixed cattle, goats, and turkeys. 
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Many children in Mexico can not go to 
school so they do not learn to read and 
write. 


When the herd children walk by, they 
waken a man sleeping in his market. He 
had stayed all night so he could get the 
best place in the market square. He hur- 
ries to fix up his wares before customers 
come. 

A man with a heavy load on his back is 
walking slowly down the road. He is a 
burden carrier going to market in another 
town. He can not afford a burro or an 
oxcart, so he must carry the things him- 
self. Often his load weighs 200 or 300 
pounds. His back is bent double under it. 


Another man is coming to find a space 
in the market for his fruit and vegetables. 
He spreads his petate on the ground and 
quickly arranges his produce. Then he 
customers. 


While all these things were going on, 
sits down to watch for the early morning 
the Mother had cleaned her house. Now 
she hurries out with a basketful of dirty 
clothes on her head. She is going to the 
river to scrub her clothes on the rocks and 
to gossip about the village news with the 
other women who have come to do their 
family washing. 

Two happy children skip off to school. 

Grandfather spends most of his time in 
the patio working on pottery. He whistles 
while he works. 

Several women in their bright dresses 
and dark rebozos are coming to market. 
It takes a long time to buy because they 
always argue about the price of every- 
thing. 

A boy is coming into the plaza with a 
basket on his head. He walks slowly 
around, shouting that he has meat for sale. 
(He calls, ““Meat for sale, meat for sale.) 

It is noon. The sun is high and very 
hot. The children are walking home from 
school. Mother has already come back 
from the river and is fixing tortillas and 
beans for lunch. 

Tired people drag home from market. 

People are eating lunch everywhere,—in 
the houses, in the market, and in the fields. 

Every Mexican village enjoys its siesta. 
This is a mid-day nap. Some of the family 
go into the house to rest. Others like the 
cool patio. Another leans in the doorway, 
his head on his knees. Even the dog takes 
a nap. (A well-trained dog belonging to 
one of the pupils added a great deal to the 
atmosphere of the play.) 

Several hours have passed. It is late 
afternoon. The air is cool and still. The 
herd children and the plowman are walking 
toward home. They are so tired they sit 
down to rest awhile in the plaza. 

In a few minutes a bell is heard. It is 
the bell in the church ringing for evening 
Prayer. People come from all directions. 
Soon men and women and boys and girls 
are kneeling in front of the crowded 








church. (Shown in the mural.) This is 
the way they give thanks to their God and 
their saints for all the good things that 
come to them every day. 

The people rise slowly. Then they begin 
to stroll about the plaza to see their friends. 
Some of them gather in small groups to 
talk and laugh. 

Here come people carrying instruments. 
The Mexicans love music that is bright and 
gay. They are going to sing and play to- 
gether. (Seven of the boys comprised the 
Mexican band, a remnant of our toy or- 
chestra, to accompany the singing of 
“Cielito Lindo” and “La Cucaracha™ by the 
rest of the group.) 

(Following the music, the people raised 
their arms high and shouted, “Que viva 


Mexico!”) 


It is getting late now and the happy 
people are starting home. 


The family has eaten dinner, and every- 
one is sitting outside to talk awhile. The 
children are begging grandfather to tell 
them a story. He knows so many he has 
one for every night in the year. (Here the 
grandfather told in his own words the story 
of “The Dwarf Who Became King,” from 
Purnell, The Wishing Owl.) 


The children have grown sleepy. When 
they begin to nod, grandfather ends the 
story. The family goes into the house 
for the night. 


Another day has passed in Tlalpam. 


Bo * x 
College Edueation 


An Colleges Any Good? is the title of 
a three-page article by Frederick L. Collins, 
published June 10 in Liberty. He declares 
that in variety, not in regimentation, lies 
the educational hope. 

In discussing the wholly inadequate sal- 
aries paid to public school teachers in many 
parts of America, Collins quotes Brooks 
Fletcher of Ohio: 

“When the richest nation on earth 
permits seven million — nearly a third 
— of its school children to be taught 
by a quarter of a million teachers who 
receive less than $750 a year and 30,- 
000 poverty-stricken teachers who re- 
ceive less than $450 a year, there is 
need for an awakening of civic pride 
in the discharge of obligations to chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Collins states that perhaps the most 
successful effort to fit modern education 
to modern needs is that of Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri. Its president, Dr. James 
Madison Wood, conceived the novel idea 
of a college program aimed at the students 
real interest and not merely educating them 
to pass examinations and take degrees. 





Junior Red Cross 


A. L. Schafer, Manager, American Red 
Cross, Pacific Branch 


An increasing number of California 
schools have availed themselves of the edu- 
cational opportunities inherent in the Junior 
Red Cross program of activities during the 
past school year. As of May 31, 1939, 
there were 2,070 elementary and 172 high 
schools enrolled. This represents an in- 
crease of 198 schools enrolled in Junior 
Red Cross over that of the previous year. 

Schools have participated freely in all 
phases of the Junior Red Cross program. 
To illustrate. briefly: 10,029 Christmas 
boxes were filled and shipped to foreign 
countries as a part of the Junior Red Cross 
world-friendship-through-understanding pro- 
gram; hundreds of exchange gifts from for- 
eign schools have been received by schools; 
130 portfolios of school correspondence 
have been sent to foreign countries, while 
98 from foreign countries have been re- 
ceived. 

Local and national social service programs 
have interested most of the 2,342 enrolled 
schools, and many have reported outstand- 
ing programs of service. Engaging as they 
do in these programs under the banner of 
the Red Cross, many hundreds of students 
as well as teachers have found a way of 
service that brings real satisfaction. 

Two thousand and sixty-nine students 
have completed the Junior First Aid course, 
while 2,208 have met Junior Red Cross life- 
saving requirements. Over 701,956 check- 
lists were used by California boys and girls 
in their campaign to eliminate accident 
hazards in the home and on the farm. To 
make the home and farm accident preven- 
tion campaign more effective, 23,059 copies 
of the pamphlet Accident Causes were used 
by California teachers. 

These multitudes of individual and group 
service-projects are serving to bring the 
schools and their community into a well- 
knit relationship of understanding. Students 
and school officials alike have found in Ju- 
nior Red Cross a true friend of the school. 


* # * 


San Jose Conferenee 


State Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and Supervisors 


of Child Welfare and Attendance 


Awnuat conference of school super- 
visors and directors of instruction and su- 
pervisors of child welfare and attendance, 
called by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been scheduled for October 1-4 
at San Jose. 

Meetings of State Associations of Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors and of Supervis- 
ors of Child Welfare and Attendance will 
be held in conjunction with this conference. 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


DO FARM BOYS WANT TO FARM? 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN 


PALO VERDE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Roscoe B. Bancroft, Principal, Ripley Elementary School, Blythe, Riverside County 


F IVE acres of cantaloupes are* go- 
ing to school in Palo Verde Valley. It 
is expected they will be graduated for 
the early market, and go out into the 
world with a diploma issued by Blythe 
Chapter of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and Palo Verde Valley Union 
High School. 


The production of five acres of can- 
taloupes for early markets is only one 
of a full calendar of activities out- 
lined by Blythe Chapter. 

These boys believe that science can 
be used in farm methods and are ser- 
iously undertaking the study of animal 
and plant husbandry. 

Palo Verde Valley High School, lo- 
cated on the Colorado River in the 
eastern part of Riverside County, this 
year (1938-39) has expanded its ag- 
ricultural department to a full time 
instructor, a well-equipped farm- 
mechanics shop and a ten-acre exper- 
imental plot of farmland adjacent to 
the school campus. 

Superintendent George W. Scott, 
himself a successful ranch operator, 
believes that part of the educational 
need of this agricultural area, can best 
be met with a strong agricultural de- 
partment, offering scientific agricul- 
tural courses to those boys who have 
selected agriculture for their life voca- 
tion. 

A visit to the ranches of the boys 
who are managing their own home 
projects impresses one with the ser- 
iousness with which these Future 
Farmers actually are applying scientific 
business principles to farming. 

One also is impressed with the ef- 
fectiveness of a program which pro- 
vides for both scientific training of 
the school and the practical training 
through individual projects which are 
supervised by both the teacher and 
the parent. 


Herbert Stitt, graduate of University of 
California College of Agriculture, was ap- 
pointed this year as full-time agricultural 


*This paper was written last spring. 


instructor. The agricultural department is 
made possible through the cooperation of 
the Smith Hughes program administered 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
State Department of Education. 


Mr. Stitt spends the entire forenoon in 
class work in agricultural Science and farm 
mechanics. The afternoons are devoted to 
the visiting and supervising of pupil proj- 
ects. Found among these projects are: 
beef-fattening, calf-raising, feeder lambs, 
poultry-raising, horse-fancying and grain- 
crop production. 

The agricultural Science courses deal 
with the fundamentals of animal and plant 
propagation. These are supplemented activi- 
ties familiarizing the students with the 
work of the governmental experimental sta- 
tions and publications. These courses pre- 
pare the student for entrance into the 
Agricultural College at Davis, or into Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 


What farm boy is not happy to be turned 
loose in a shop with a forge, a drill-press 
and other tools where he can make real 
things? The farm mechanics courses train 
boys to repair farm tools, implements and 
machinery. They begin with learning how 
to properly replace the handle in hammer, 
hoe or shovel. The boy eventually learns 
to use the forge and other equipment in 
forming the needed piece of iron neces- 
sery to the repair of a broken disc or the 
cultivator. 


Objectives 


This year a number of cattle-trailers, 
cotton-wagons, heavy leveling floats, water- 
troughs, feed-racks, and numerous small 
articles have been constructed. Many pieces 
of farm machinery have been repaired. 
The boys pay only for the actual materials 
used. 

In addition to the fundamentals of plant 
and animal husbandry, a definite empha- 
sis is placed upon systematic methods. This 
may be seen in the accompanying picture 


Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, representing California Junior Col- 
lege Federation, and Aubrey A. Douglass, 
California State Department of Education, 
are members of. an important committee 
of American Association of Junior Colleges 
which is surveying various nationwide 
studies in the junior college field and mak- 
ing recommendations for a systematic pro- 
gram of investigation. 
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Above: Calf-feeding project. Center: 
Sheep-feeding project. Below: Prepar- 
ing 5 acres of cantaloupe ground. 


of one of the tool panels found in the 
Farm Mechanics Shop. 

Care of farm machinery is also an impor- 
tant feature of one of the courses. Training 
in the ability to keep crop records and ex- 
pense accounts is another important aim. 

Modern trends indicate that the farmer 
of tomorrow will hold a new social posi- 
tion. Courses are so designed as to bring 
about the personality development of the 
boys. This is accomplished through such 
activities as public speaking programs, Fu- 
ture Farmer Club activities, and trips to the 
county and state fairs. 


The social life of the boy is deemed 
highly essential to his success. A number 
of activities of the department such as 
Father and Son Banquets, parties, etc., are 
scheduled throughout the year to meet this 
need. 


Future Farmers Organization 


Getting the boy to recognize and assume 
his responsibility toward community im- 
provement is a further goal. Local coopera’ 
tive community fairs and exhibits together 
with clean up campaigns, home and road 
beautification help to reach this goal. Rec- 
ognizing that the farmer of tomorrow 
needs to be familiar with modern market- 
ing methods, the boys are impressed with 
the importance of cooperative marketing 
The use of such educational tools as read- 
ing and mathematics, soil chemistry and 
biology is accepted with a new useful mean- 
ing for these boys. 

The Future Farmers is an organization 
designed for boys who are definitely inter- 
ested in farming as a vocation. Among the 
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Tool Panels, Farm Mechanics Shop 


activities of this club are the promoting of 
local fairs, exhibits, community improve- 
ments, and social events through coopera- 
tive effort. Splendid opportunities for lead- 
ership training are thus provided for these 
boys who someday will be the leaders in 
agricultural communities. 

One of the goals of the Future Farmers 
organization is to create a revolving loan- 
fund which will permit boys to finance 
projects which the boys would not other- 
wise be financially able to do. The pro- 
ceeds of the cantaloupe crop will go to this 
fund. 

Contrary to current belief, farm boys do 
not all want to go to the city. 

A substantial percentage of farm boys 
see the opportunity and recognize what can 
be accomplished by applying scientific 
methods to farm procedures. These boys 
are quick to avail themselves of the agri- 
cultural courses and are definitely assum- 
ing responsibilities on the home ranch, 
anticipating the time when they will take 
over part or complete management. 

And may we add that a number of these 
boys, through the cooperation of their 
parents and the school, have developed a 
good background of practical and scienti- 
fic training and are already capable farm 
managers. 

It is the general feeling in Palo Verde 
Valley that this department of the local 
school system is meeting a definite need 
by this practical vocational education. 


* * * 


Among important recent publications by 
Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, are: 

1. Speech Education, by Sara M. Bar- 
ber, a comprehensive text of great practical 
interest, not only to those teachers working 
specifically in the field of speech, but to 
teachers in general and to all persons inter- 
ested in better speech. 

2. Journalism and Life, for secondary 
schools, by Dwight Emerson Mitchell, 
teacher of journalism, Boise High School, 
Boise, Idaho, an up-to-date text of 500 
pages, with many meritorious features. 


e * * 


Who's Who Among North American 
Authors, Volume VII 1936-39 (covering 
the United States and Canada, with their 


possessions and neighbors) a reference book 
of over 1200 pages, contains biographical 
data of over 9,000 living authors, with a 
press section devoted to journalists and 
magazine writers; edited by Dr. Alberta 
Lawrence; published by Golden Syndicate 
Publishing Company, 260 South St. An- 
drews Place, Los Angeles. 


x Bs eg 


Forum-planning Handbook, prepared for 
study and discussion for planning groups of 
educators and civic leaders, a manual of 72 
pages, by Honorable John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Chester S. Williams, assistant administrator, 
Federal Forum Demonstrations, is pub- 
lished by American Association for Adult 
Education in cooperation with U. S. Office 
of Education. Copies may be obtained 
through Federal Forum Demonstrations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


* * #*# 


Library Leaves, an attractive book of 148 
pages, a book-list compiled for student- 
readers by Margaret S. McCandless, with 
the assistance of the faculty and students 
of San Mateo High School, and printed 
in the department of printing of that 
school; F. J. McConville is principal. 

The main classifications are,—fiction, 
biography, travel, miscellaneous non-fiction, 
and with an unusually complete index. 
Many California secondary schools will 
avail themselves of this up-to-date and hu- 
manized booklist. 


* * % 


Siskiyou Signs 


§ isxivou County Elementary Schools 
last spring conducted an unusual activity 
sponsored by the county superintendent's 
office. The culmination of the project was 
the preparing and erecting of large, artistic 
signs by which each school can be readily 
identified. Each signpost is significant of 
that particular region. Two are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Mildred 
Grant is Siskiyou County Superintendent of 
Schools, and E. R. Deering is General Su- 


pervisor. 


Above: Lone Star School sign; pupils with 
teacher. Below: Meamber School sign; pu- 
pils with teacher. 


DUTY OF ALL TEACHERS 


I T shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress upon the minds 

of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to 

teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them 

in the principles of a free government, and to train them up to a true com- 

prehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship. — 
California School Code Section 5.544 





THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE AS CONDUCTED IN THE EAST BAY AREA 


Eva Louise Blum, Counselor, Castlemont High School, Oakland 


I N Oakland, as well as in other East 
Bay cities, a new type of institute has 
been conducted during the past year, 
a type of institute which is quite dif- 
ferent from the traditional institute of 
the past. 

The latter generally consisted of 
from three to five days of continuous 
institute programs, which became 
rather tiresome to the majority of 
teachers. 

The new type of institute was 
planned as follows: in order to take 
care of the number of hours of insti- 
tute required by state law for each 
teacher, many special events were ar- 
ranged which consisted of approxi- 
mately 45-60 minutes each. Seven spe- 
cial events, combined with the one-day 
institute session, which consisted of 
three hours, took care of the ten-hour 
requirement for institute attendance. 


The seven special events which the teach- 
ers attended could be selected from a wide 
range of events. The superintendents of the 
East Bay Area issued lists of approved spe- 
cial events, which included many civic func- 
tions such as concerts, plays, motion-pic- 
tures, exhibits, etc., as well as events treat- 
ing purely with school material. These events 
are held after school, at night, and on Sat- 
urday. 

Any special group, such as the Home 
Economics Association, the Art Group, etc., 
could schedule a meeting of its own, pro- 
vided the organization wrote to the super- 
intendent of schools 30 days in advance and 
secured his approval. However, any insti- 
tute session which was scheduled by a pri- 
vate group must be paid for by that group. 


It has been possible under the new plan 
of conducting the institute to secure many 
outstanding speakers and arrange many pro- 
grams, which was not possible with the 
traditional institute. The reason for this can 
be seen readily. It would in many cases be 
financially impossible to secure a speaker of 
note if he were to address only the teachers 
institute. However, if the speaker were to 
lecture at some function in Oakland or San 
Francisco, he would in all probability be 
available for another speaking engagement 
while in the Bay Area. Such an arrangement 
would make it financially possible to secure 
an outstanding speaker. 

Exactly this thing happened in the East 
Bay Area this last year. The superintend- 


ents of schools have been very alert, taking 
advantage of every opportunity to arrange 
outstanding special programs for their teach- 
ers which would satisfy the institute require- 
ment. 

The superintendents have gone even a 
step further in many cases. Instead of ar- 
ranging institute programs, they have ap- 
proved, for institute credit art exhibits, 
operas, many of the lectures, plays, etc., 


held under the auspices of the Oakland - 


Forum, the programs given by University of 
California, Mills College, and others. 

The very fact that such a wide range of 
material was covered in the many approved 
special events, has made it possible for the 
teachers to select institute sessions in which 
they were especially interested. Not only 
would one expect this type of institute to 
encourage teachers to attend sessions they 
were especially interested in, but one might 
expect that it would stimulate teachers to 
attend additional events above the seven 
which were required. 


Recently a seminar study was made by the 
writer at the University of California, to 
analyze teachers reactions to the institute as 
conducted in the East Bay Area. She con- 
structed a survey-sheet which was sent out 
by California Teachers Association to every 
teacher and administrator in the following 
school systems: Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Leandro, and to the teachers 
in the rural schools of Alameda and Lake 
Counties; 3335 sheets were sent out; 2070 
were returned, thus giving a 62 per cent 
return. 


Tue study was concerned primarily with 


teachers reactions on the new 
method of conducting the teachers annual 


institute: 


securing 


1. What section of the institute did the teach- 
ers prefer, the one day meeting or the special 
events? 

2. What values did the teachers receive from 
the institute, as regards: Teaching methods, 
subject matter, inspirational and cultural value? 

38. What methods did the teachers prefer for 
conducting the institute; i, e., demonstrations, 
lectures, conferences, exhibits, readings, round 
table discussions or music programs? 

4. Did the teachers attend more special events 
than were required for institute attendance? 

5. What type of institute do they prefer, the 
traditional three-day institute of the past or the 
new type of institute as conducted during the 
last year? 

6. What are teachers views of the new type 
of institute in comparison with the conventional 
institute of the past? 


The data gathered on the Institute sur- 
vey sheet were grouped and studied accord- 
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ing to years of teaching experience and ac- 
cording to the degree which the teacher 
indicated. The following conclusions are the 
results of a careful study of the data gath- 
ered: 


1. Seventy-five per cent of the teachers pre- 
ferred the special events to the one day meet- 
ing. The length of teaching experience and the 
degree the teachers held did not seem to effect 
their reactions to this question. 


2. The teachers received but sight value as 
regards teaching methods and subject-matter 
from the institute. However, they indicated that 
they had received great inspirational and cul- 
tural value from the institute. This reaction 
was quite independent of years of teaching ex- 
perience and degree. In all cases excepting one, 
teachers indicated they had received greater 
value from the special events than from the 
one-day meeting. 


3. The teachers indicated that they preferred 
demonstrations and lectures to any other method 
of conducting the institute. Within each group 
teachers stated that what they desired was more 
inspirational programs regardless of the method 
of conducting them. It was especially noticeable 
that, as the years of teaching experience in- 
creased, there was a greater desire for insptra- 
tional programs. 


4. Many of the teachers attended additional 
events above those required for institute attend- 
ance. The average number of additional events 
per teacher was three. This reaction also was 
quite independent of years of teaching experi- 
ence or degree. 


5. The majority of teachers preferred the 
institute as conducted in the East Bay region, 
to the traditional 3-5 day institute as conducted 
in the past. As the years of teaching experience 
increased the teachers tended to prefer the new 
institute program more strongly. 


6. The majority, 80 per cent, of the teachers 
voted ayainst abolishing the institute. 


From a study of the data the following 


recommendations can be made: 


1. The teachers institute should not 
be abolished. 


2. The type of institute conducted 
in the East Bay Cities should be con- 
tinued until a better plan presents 
itself. The new institute program con- 
sisting of one day meeting each year, 
with the remaining credit to be earned 
by attending the special events ap- 
proved by the superintendent of 
schools should be continued, until a 
better plan is formulated. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides its members placement service at 
nominal cost. Address Earl G. Gridley, 
15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, phone 
THornwall 5600; or Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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OUR NEWSPAPER 


THE MAGIC OF MOTIVATION THROUGH THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Marjorie Kuhn, 5th and 6th Grade Teacher, Los Molinos Elementary School, 
Tehama County 


W HEN a school newspaper be- 


gins to encourage children to read, to 
weigh significant experiences of the 
day, and to make omnifarious exper- 
iences possible, then its true meaning 
begins to take form. 


Owing to the manner in which the 
Los Molinos weekly elementary news 
is published, its chief purpose is two- 
fold. First in importance is the build- 
ing of experience that enables the 
child to share an unlimited amount of 
social responsibility to his satisfaction. 
Secondly, to stimulate the child to 
view the scope of the newspaper and 
keep him aware of current happenings 
in the world. 

It is with the first purpose that we 
are primarily concerned because of the 
subscription representation in Los 
Molinos to this particular paper. 


With the opening of school last 
fall (1938) the editor of the Red 
Bluff Daily News in the county seat 
of Tehama County, informed the 
principal of our school that he would 
give over a section of his paper every 
Saturday night to the publication of 
weekly events in the school. Along 
with two other of the larger schools 
in the county, this invitation was 
promptly accepted. The idea was first 
submitted to the student body whose 
vote was unanimously in favor of the 
paper. 

A meeting was held at once to deter- 
mine the officers of the staff and their term 
of office. It was decided that the staff 
the current year should be elected only 
twice to form a substantial foundation for 
future terms. This is a flexible rule, how- 
ever, to be altered with the outgrowth of 
experience and does not limit contributions 
to the selected few. 


The following were chosen as being the 
most essential for our staff: 


Editor-in-chief, associate editor, boys sports, 
girls sports, student body, club activities, music, 
art, science, health, social studies, room 1, 
room 2, 


It was found that a reporter for Room 1 
and Room 2, to take care of the primary 


grades, was more satisfactory than conform- 
ing to the various branches. On the con- 
trary, it was found better to dispense with 
room reporters from the intermediate 
grades on through the 8th. Classifying news 
according to fields in the school would nat- 
urally lend itself to more efficient organ- 
ization. 


The first matter brought to the attention 
of the staff was to select a name by which 
to identify the school. After suggestions 
were submitted from each class, “Grist From 
the Mills” was chosen because in Spanish 
Los Molinos means “the mills.” 


The first Monday of every month was 
the day set aside for regular meetings de- 
signed to uphold interest. Teacher guidance 
is needed constantly, however, to ascertain 
whether or not the children learn as a re- 
sult of this experience. 


Articles are not limited to the staff alone, 
but it is a standing rule that none be ac- 
cepted unless written entirely by a child. 
Anyone interested enough to write an arti- 
cle may do so and give it to the reporter 
in charge of that particular field, i. e., a 
child wishing to write about the pictures 
his class made and what they did with 
them would give his article to the art re- 
porter and in turn, the art reporter to the 
editor. 


In the case of the primary grades such 
an article would be given to the room re- 
porter. It is the task of the editor and 
associate editor to segregate the news in 
order of its printing and see that it is all 
in on time. If something outstanding oc- 
curs and has not been turned in, the chief 
reporter for the particular field covers it. 


After the first meeting, the staff took a 
trip through the local newspaper offices in 
Los Molinos. Discussion of the value of 
what we saw followed upon our return. A 
special meeting was called to talk over 
attractive titles and their significance, also 
the five Ws of a good article. 


Later on in the term, the aid of par- 
ents with cars was solicited so that the 
staff could accept the invitation of a job- 
printer in Red Bluff to visit his office and 
also the Red Bluff Daily News offices. 


In preparation for the trip a special meet- 
ing was called to discuss the progress of 
printing from the days of Egyptian scribes 
and the Gutenberg press. A member of 
the staff volunteered to prepare a special 
report about Gutenberg and give it before 
the upper classes of the school. The re- 
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sult of this meeting insured a more intelli- 
gent and wider observation. 


With the completion of the trip news- 
paper terms and business naturally became 
more significant and real to the children. 
To increase skills in writing and form for 
a greater number of children, my 5th and 
6th grades published a paper of their own 
in connection with a social studies unit. 
Also in the 5th and 6th grade room, we 
have a news-stand in our library with four 
racks. One is for our own news, two for 
those of other schools, and another for 
Current Events. In addition to this, there 
is a news-box at the children’s disposal, 
where all old articles and pictures that they 
bring to class are placed in lieu of being 
discarded. 


The significant results of such activities 
suggest themselves. As faculty advisor to 
this particular group I enumerate the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Another means of bringing satisfaction to 
the child when he wants it. 


2. Promotes social cooperation and responsi- 
bility, thus strengthening a democratic attitude. 


3. Brings about the sharing of a wider num- 
ber of experiences. 


4. Motivates creative expression. 


5. Provides reading material of genuine inter- 
est to those of all ages and levels of under- 
standing. 


6. Develops alertness and powers of observa- 
tion. 


7. Makes children newspaper conscious. 


In conclusion, such an activity is not 
foisted upon the scheme of things but be- 
comes an inspirational part of learning. 
Given that a child is of average intelli- 
gence and capacity for achievement, the 
school newspaper can be utilized as moti- 


vation to provide another outlet for a 


child’s imagination and expression. 


As educators, no matter how small the 
fart, it is our duty to supplement the cur- 
riculum with activities that enrich the 
child’s experience and promote the func- 
tioning of a social group harmoniously for 
the benefit of all. 


The sum total of all these added experi- 
ences is suggestive of the truth in Dr. 
Sarah Parker White's statement, “A talent 
is formed in solitude, but a character in the 
tumult of the world.” 


Samuel Oelrich, Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles, is secretary of Southern Cali- 
fornia Social 
publishes Social Studies Review, an admir- 
able quarterly; managing editor of the Re- 
view is Robert H. Douglass, Eagle Rock 
High School, Los Angeles. 


Science Association which 





IMPORTANT TEACHER 


John R. Edwards, Teacher, Willard Junior High School, Berkeley 


ews rediscovery of the central 
importance of the teacher is a most 
important emphasis of the New York 
Inquiry.” So wrote Luther Gulick 
in reviewing the recent investigation 
of the schools of New York State. 
That statement should be repeated 
and broadcast and should stimulate 
additional observations. 


Teacher groups sometimes seem to 
painstakingly avoid matters of their 
own personal welfare and recognition. 
They act to “improve the schools” or 
“consider the child” or “advance the 
cause of education,” and appear to 
neglect their own just ambitions as 
professional workers. 


Whether the realistic world thinks 
that teachers are either impractical 
bookworms or are modern saints seek- 
ing self-sacrifice, this hard-headed, bar- 
gain-making mass of voters is not im- 
pressed by our divided ranks! This 
world comments on our “potential 
power’ and “we can save democracy,” 
but does not seem to be impressed by 
our forces. 


It is the “plain” or classroom 
teacher who Gulick means is so vitally 
important to the success of education. 
In the school system the administra- 
tor is invariably rated, by board of 
education and lay public, as superior 
to the teacher. This public recognition 
of value rightly means much to any- 
one. 

There may be a question as to 
whether or not the duties of the prin- 
cipal are of any greater value or rep- 
resent a finer skill than do those of 
the classroom teacher. The weak prin- 
cipal is worth less than a strong 
teacher right in the same school, but 
the position and salary proclaim other- 
wise. 

The worst feature of this system of 
rewards is to lure many young men 
who enter the profession, to desert 
teaching in which they may be most 
gifted (and hence of greatest value to 
society) into school management 
where they may fail, or, as is often the 
case, continue to serve but with a con- 


sequent loss to the best interests of 
education. 

Those few men who refuse princt- 
palships, in spite of larger salary, be- 
cause they love teaching, the direct 
work with children, and are wise 
enough to recognize their real talents, 
find themselves looked upon as some 
sort of a failure when the fellow- 
teacher, who wants to become a prin- 
cipal, is promoted. 


It is enough that this expert teacher. - 


who would make as good a principal 
as the next one, must forego the sal- 
ary which would be so welcome in 
raising his family. He should be spared 
from the attitude, not only of the 
public, but also of his own profession, 
that he is inferior! 


Vocational Guidance 


The New York study, Dr. Gulick 
says, urges more successful vocational 
guidance. How are we guiding youth 
into the teaching career? University 
departments of education frankly urge 
him into school administration, even 
using the words “the man’s job in 
education.” Men are steered away 
from elementary schoo! work, except 
administration. 

Many men are exceptionally well- 
fiited to teach children. Are we sin- 
cere in the theory that the elementary 
teacher is as valuable as the junior 
college instructor? The successful man 
teacher in the elementary school is as 
valuable a member of the profession 
as is any other. Such a position should 
NOT be a stepping-stone to the sec- 
ondary school and then a principal- 
ship. 

The California Teachers Associa- 
tion Discussion Group idea is promot- 
ing teacher conferences, not domi- 
nated by administrators selected by 
others than the teachers themselves. 
This is a step forward in democracy 
within the school system and the pro- 
fession. There is no special reason 
why teachers should be merely good 
followers. Among them are many who 
are fully qualified as leaders. Many a 
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plain teacher has proved in his com- 
munity affiliations that he has execu- 
tive ability and capable leadership. 
The profession should strive to recog- 
nize these men and broaden their op- 
portunity for self-expression. 

The body of school-people should 
seriously take action to inspire the 
plain teacher, gifted in the class- 
room, to stay where his talents are 
so seriously needed. The teaching 
profession may make a most desir- 
able advance for the good of the 
schools by rendering greater justice 
io the plain teacher. 


*x* * 
Kindergarten 


Bessie MacFarland, Kindergarten Teacher, 
American Legion School, Sacramento 


Lotz upturned faces, 
Little listening ears; 

Intent upon the story 
With its joys and fears. 


Little hands were busy 

All the morning long; 
Little feet were skipping 

Or marching bravely strong. 


Little playful sallies 
Investigation’s spur; 

Little games in the playing 
Mind and body astir. 


Little childish voices 

Singing some happy thought; 
Little minds in the making 

Oh, guidance, be carefully wrought. 


Little thoughts turn homeward 

At sound of the school hall gong: 
May all reach their mothers safely 
God's blessing, little throng. 


* * 


Picture Dictionary 


Cunpren's Picture Dictionary, ar 
ranged for self-directed adventures in dis- 
covering meanings, enriching vocabularies. 


checking spellings, and similar uses in 
language activities, is a nice big fat book 
about the size of a mail-order catalog, by 
Watters and Courtis of Michigan, and pub- 
lished by E. M. Hale and Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

There are nearly 500 pages, 1200 illus- 
trations, and 4,832 words. This big dic’ 
tionary for little children is a brand new 
and felicitous idea in education, and will 
be in great demand in primary grades. 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Arnold A. Bowhay, President; Beverly Hills 


ee of California 
Secondary School Principals is in a 
unique position to handle the prob- 
lems that confront the schools of Cal- 
ifornia due to its organization into 21 
districts, which include all the high 
schools in the state. 

Each of these divisions has a dis- 
trict council which meets at least four 
times a year for discussion and action 
on timely topics of interest to second- 
ary schools. 


There is also a State Representa- 
tive Council composed of one delegate 
from each district, which meets twice 
a year to consider the resolutions and 
recommendations of the district coun- 
cils, as well as to act as a clearing 
house for disseminating the findings 
of the many association committees 
which function continuously. 

While the State Representative 
Council suggests general problems of 
interest, that might be considered with 
advantage by practically every school, 
each district council is free to inter- 
pret the general program of the asso- 
ciation in the light of its own local 
conditions or to take up problems vital 
to the district even though of little 
importance to the state as a whole. 


This type of organization permits 
quick action in case of emergency, and 
yet is essentially democratic in that 
each district has complete freedom in 
developing its own program. 

While the association is composed 
primarily of secondary school admin- 
istrators, one of the chief problems 
before the organization is the better 
articulation between elementary and 
secondary education. To this end city 
and county superintendents and cur- 
riculum coordinators take part in 
many district council meetings and are 
eligible to membership in the asso- 
ciation, as are all persons interested 
in secondary education. 

It is the purpose of the association 
to break down any artificial barriers 
that may exist between the various 
divisions of our educational system, 


hence the membership is open to 
everyone with similar views. 


Many problems, however, are so 
broad in their scope that they can not 
be handled by school people alone. 


The combined genius of whole commun- 
ities may be necessary to solve them if 
they are to be solved. There is a growing 
recognition of this fact among many dis- 
trict councils and efforts have been made 
to include in discussions all the talent 
available from whatever sources. 


Gaps to Be Bridged 


What group, for example, would be 
better able to know and study the 
problems faced by youth in the gap 
between school and employment? 
What organization other than the 
principals association could be more 
interested in youth and still have the 
flexible set-up that would permit the 
study of this problem as it affects the 
many districts of the state? While 
the schools might supply the organiza- 
tional set-up and their share of the 
leadership, we should not forget that 
the finest minds of the community 
must be included on the district coun- 
cils if important problems are to be 
met squarely. 

Who but representatives of the lo- 
cal medical associations are better able 
to work out plans whereby young peo- 
ple are to receive proper medical care 
despite their financial status? Who 
better than the school man, the phy- 
sician, the social-service worker and 
the police know that the healthy per- 
son is less likely to be led into un- 
desirable pursuits, and who but such 
a group could better solve this prob- 
lem? It is so important that it might 
well be included in the general state 
program and the findings of each dis- 
trict given state-wide distribution. The 
machinery is there if there be the 
vision. 

Studies have shown that young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24, 
a group which furnishes 1/7 of the pop- 
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ulation, are responsible for 7 of the crime. 
Is idleness a contributing factor? If so, 
who can best handle this problem which 
faces our young people in the gap between 
school and employment? What can we do 
for those who admit on questioning that 
they “just walk around” or “look for de- 
vilment”” when they have nothing else to 
do? 


Activity Programs 


The combined efforts of community lead- 
ers in some sections have solved this prob- 
lem by developing recreational programs 
that require active participation of the 
young people in community orchestras, lit- 
tle theater groups, sports and the like. The 
extension of this study to district councils 
of the state in cooperation with the proper 
community agencies would develop un- 
dreamed-of potentialties. 

Again, what are we doing about our 
young people who are in the wrong jobs 
or have no jobs? Can industry be expected 
to make more jobs than are now available? 
Is there need for the collection and dissem- 
ination of more occupational and employ- 
ment data if we are to guide our young 
people more intelligently? What agency 
should place our youth in jobs and what 
follow up is necessary if we are to know 
how successful the guidance has been? 

Representative councils or groups with 
similar organizational set ups have helped 
solve many of these problems, but the ex- 
tent to which they have been successful 
seems to have been in direct proportion to 
their ability to interest not only represen- 
tatives of the schools but also leaders of 
business, labor and government. 

Programs so worked out have contributed 
to an improved morale in localities where 
they have been tried and techniques also 
have been developed which will improve 
conditions generally. 


Tue possibilities of the District Coun- 
cils are unlimited, provided school people 
in general continue to show the initiative 
that has been shown in no few localities, 
and continue to increase the representa- 
tion of important lay groups upon local 
committees. 


Frances Norene Ahl, instructor in civics 
and American history, Glendale Senior 
High School, and contributor to this maga- 
zine, is author of a noteworthy new book, 
Andrew Jackson and the Constitution, is- 
sued by Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. The author's clarity of view is 
based upon a background of extensive 
travel and study that has taken her quite 
generally over the world. A wide acquain- 
tance with and broad understanding of, high 
school students enables her to write par- 
ticularly for senior high schools and col- 
leges. 





C. T. A. Classroom Teachers Department 
Northern Section 


The N.E.A. Convention 


Mrs. Jimmie Hill, Teacher, Susanville; 


Delegate from Northern Section 


er enjoyable, and in- 
spiring was the 77th annual N.E.A. 
convention. Held in San Francisco, 
July 2 to 6, it was without doubt the 
most outsanding convention in the his- 
tory of the organization. 

For the year 1939, San Francisco was an 
ideal choice for a convention. With such 
attractions as the two gigantic bridges and 
the World's Fair on Treasure Island, it is 
little wonder that each one of the thou- 
sands of teachers who attended the conven- 
tion left with many pleasant memories of 
the City by the Golden Gate. 

No opportunity was overlooked by the 
hostess city to make the week enjoyable for 
those attending the convention. Many out- 
standing trips to nearby places of interest 
were planned for the visitors; schools were 
opened for inspection; children of San 
Francisco and nearby cities presented many 
excellent types of entertainment, such as 
exhibits, dramatizations, musical selections, 
discussions, and programs over national ra- 
dio systems. 

After attending such a convention as this, 
teachers cannot help but realize more and 
more the responsibilities which rest upon 
them. A splendid spirit of cooperation 
throughout the business sessions made it 
possible to conduct the affairs of the va- 
rious committees with friendliness and with- 
out loss of time. 


Educational Policies Commission 


Many reports were given which are of 
vital interest to every classroom teacher. It 
was urged that teachers send in to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission problems 
which they consider need further study. 


Throughout the many sessions there was 
a constant urge that teachers unite in their 
efforts to bring about the passage of the 
Federal Aid Bill for education. It was 
shown very clearly that inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities do exist and cannot 
be removed except through help from the 
federal government. 

The movement for forming departments 
of classroom teachers within state teachers 
associations is growing rapidly, and the 
number has more than doubled in the past 
five years. These organizations have been 
greatly helped in their plans for organizing 
new groups by the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

The need for higher qualifications of 
teachers through improved teacher train- 


ing was emphasized. Through cooperation 
with American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, plans have been made to assist 
the departmental committees with their pro- 
grams. 

As classroom teachers we should encour- 
age the passage of laws which will insure 
more adequate teacher salaries. Better ten- 
ure and retirement laws are also matters 
which need careful study. 

Through our cooperation with the 
N.E.A. our state organizations can do much 
to bring about the desired objects, aims, 
and growth of education. 


Lottiellen Johnson, Teacher, Sacramento; 
President; Classroom. Teachers Depart- 
ment, Northern Section 


wu Resolutions Committee of 
National Education Association is 
composed of one member from each 
state. Approximately 75% are new 
each session. California passes the ap- 
pointment around from section to sec- 
tion year by year. Thus California’s 
delegate is generally new to the work. 
There are enough old timers who re- 
main on the committee to hold the 
group to the general ideals of the as- 
sociation. 


Many and varied were the resolutions 
that came to the committee. Each was 
given a most scrutinizing observation to 
discover first of all if it had a direct bear- 
ing upon some national phase or function 
of education. All local issues are left for 
state or local action. The second considera- 
tion was brevity. The editing committee, a 
sub-committee of the larger one, was the 
most successful in reducing all resolutions to 
the fewest words possible. 

The final form contained a positive sug- 
gestion of correction. The old method of 
protesting or demanding redress was dis- 
carded. The changed platform and resolu- 


Days of the Dons, a musical comedy in 
two acts, was composed by Verne B. Brown, 
department of English, Santa Monica Junior 
College. The music was written by his 
daughter, Phyllis Brown Freeman, and the 
orchestration was by her husband. 


The play was given last winter in Bos- 
ton, two nights, to crowded houses. Later 
it was presented by Santa Monica Junior 
College Music Department in the high 
school auditorium to two record-breaking 
audiences. The dramatic and musical pro- 
duction featured 130 chorus members, or- 
chestra players and entertainers. 
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tions as finally adopted were dignified and 
worthy of a great educational group. 

The delegates of the General Assembly 
learned that the National Education Associ- 
ation has the weapons to use upon call when 
a local emergency is at hand. ‘ Daisy Lord, 
past president of the National Classroom 
Department, from Watertown, Connecticut, 
reported what can and will be done for a 
local crisis by the National Association. 

The Delegate Assembly meetings were 
not strenuous this year. Each item of busi- 
ness had been well-organized elsewhere so 
that no lengthy controversial arguments 
wearied the delegates. These meetings may 
have been too smooth for some who enjoy 
the display of sharp-witted differences of 
opinion. Needless debate, on the other 
hand, bores most persons. 

The National Education Association is a 
growing concern as is well-shown in the 
official program; 21 departments and 18 al- 
lied organizations were recorded. Each had 
some recognition on the diversified pro- 
gram. 


Alice Baker, a Sacramento teacher, makes 
the following comments concerning the 
excellent programs in remedial reading 
under the direction of Marion Monroe: An 
outstanding figure in the field of remedial 
reading is Marian Monroe, who has made 
great progress in diagnosing reading de- 
fects, 

Her book Children Who Cannot Read is 
well-known in the educational world. 
Speech defect sand reading disabilities was 
her topic for the N. E. A. meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech. 

Miss Monroe, specialist in remedial in- 
struction, public schools of pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has taken a leave-of-absence 
and is this year with University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Romona Wulff, a delegate from Sacra- 
mento City, reported that Mrs. Marcia 
Vivian Bonsall, assistant elementary super- 
visor, Los Angeles City, at N. E. A. kin- 
dergarten primary meeting, discussed what 
those teachers could do to prevent failures 
in the middle grades. 

She asked: Are we not expecting too 
much from the child, considering his native 
capacities and his home background? Are 
we not teaching subject-matter, without 
considering the child's interest? 

Are we failing to take into account his 
degree of maturity? Is he being forced to 
read too young, thus developing infer- 
iority complexes and a reading aversion? 


* * 


Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent, San 
Francisco Public Schools, has distributed to 
all teachers there a list of Educational Ob- 
jectives prepared by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, with the request that each 
teacher prepare a report as to the possibili- 
ties of adapting to classroom use the sug- 
gestions made. 
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HYDROPONICS 


NEW PLANT-GROWING TECHNIC OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
Frank MacCaughey, Berkeley 



















In many California schools, in connec- 
tion with Science courses, school gardens, 
and agricultural instruction, widespread 
interest in hydroponics is manifest. The 
following brief paper is by an immediate 
associate of Dr. Gericke, fownder of the 
new technic.—Ed. 


ce YDROPONICS, also called wa- 
ter-culture or soilless farming, has 
aroused wide publicity and interest. 
Dr. W. F. Gericke, of Berkeley, orig- 
inated this new method of plant pro- 
duction and selected the word hy- 
droponics to designate it. 

A Nebraska lad, he early became in- 
terested in plants and later specialized 
in plant nutrition. Coming to Cali- 
fornia, he extended his original labor- 
atory experiments to large open-air 
tanks, and was so successful that he 
quickly glimpsed the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the new science. 

The soilless method of growing 
plants does not depend upon any se- 
cret chemical formula. Of prime im- 
portance is a thorough understanding 


_of the essential characteristics of the 


plants with which one is working. In 
successful water-culture are produced 
the optimum conditions of a plant 
growing in the soil. 

The young plants are placed in a 
“seed”’-bed consisting of straw, shav- 
ings, excelsior, or other porous ma- 
terial. The purpose of this bed is to 
support the plants above the nutrient 
solution, so that the roots are im- 
mersed. An air-space between the 
bed and the solution is necessary to 
prevent the bed from absorbing too 
much moisture, and “drowning” the 
plant. 

The three environments of the 
plant are: 1. leaves and stems sur- 
rounded by air. 2. root-crown in a 
moisture-saturated atmosphere. 3. 
roots immersed in the nutrient solu- 
tion. 

The beginner may best begin either 
with bedding plants or with seedlings. 
He will have the greatest success with 
hardy, deep-rooted plants with which 


he is familiar. A suggested list would 
include: marigold, snapdragon, chrys- 
anthemum, aster, begonia, dahlia, to- 
mato, and such bulbs as tulip, daffodil, 
and gladiolus. 


For experimental work with single plants, 
containers of any convenient size or shape 
may be used. However, for indoor labora- 
tory use, glass jars, 1-4 quart capacity, are 
especially suitable. The outside of the jars 
should be covered or painted, as direct sun- 
light on the solution will make some of the 
chemicals insoluble to the plant. Plants may 
be held in position in the jar by placing the 
root-crown of the plant in a large cork with 
a hole in it, or by using excelsior, stuffing 
it tightly inside the neck of the jar. 

Wooden tanks, usually made of unfinished 
redwood, or concrete basins, are best when 
a considerable number of plants are to be 
grown together. The most satisfactory depth 
of the basin is 6 inches, the length and 
width depending upon the size of the 
project. 


How the Frames Are Made 


Across the bottom of a wooden frame- 
work 4 inches in depth and the same size 
as the basin or tank to be used, is stretched 
a wire netting. Chicken wire of 1-inch mesh 
meets all general requirements. The “seed”’- 
bed is held in this framework. A thin layer 
of either straw or excelsior is placed on the 
screen. On top of this bedding is placed 
litter, 2-3 inches deep, usually consisting 
of coarse wood-shavings. 


The tanks or basins are used out-of-doors 
throughout the growing season. In frosty 
regions the plants, of course, cannot be 
grown out-of-doors during the winter sea- 
In certain regions, the hydroponic 
method is used successfully under glass, for 
the commercial production of crops. 


son. 


Due to many failures incident to the 
hasty exploitation of this new field by peo- 
ple with inadequate knowledge and train- 
ing, hydroponics has been met with skepti: 
cism. 

Again it may be emphasized that the 
degree of success lies in the technic, and 
not in the over-estimated properties of 
the nutrient solution. 


Eleven chemicals* are used in the prep- 
aration of the nutrient solution. These 
chemicals, when mixed, average about 3 
cents a pound for the mixture. Listed in 





*The exhibits of plant growth in Science 
Hall, Treasure Island, illustrate the effects upon 
the plant of the presence or absence of various 


essential chemical elements. 





Four pictures illustrating hydroponics (top 
to bottom): 1. Jar-grown roses showing 
method of support. 2. Experimental red- 
wood tanks showing wire screen and layer 
of excelsior on which is placed the litter. 
3. The fruits of soilless tomatoes are 
smooth and of uniform size. 4. Dr. Ger- 
icke examining yield of potatoes on ex- 


perimental 1-200th acre tank, This yield is 


equivalent to 1800 bushels per acre. 
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the order of quantity used they are: nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus, calcium, mag- 
nesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, boron, 
zinc, and copper. These chemicals may be 
obtained as salts from most drug, chemical, 
or fertilizer concerns, and need not be 
chemically pure. 

Formulas and methods for the prepara- 
tion of the nutrient solutions are given in 
the book, Soilless Crop Production: Hydro- 
ponics 1939, by W. F. Gericke, published 
by Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Avenue, New 
York City. 

Many of the plant-food packets for 
water-culture now being offered for sale are 
of questionable value, because of improper 
preparation. 


Ti commercial value of hydroponics 
lies in the fact that tank-grown plants yield 
much larger amounts of much higher qual- 
ity. For example, the average yield of soil- 
grown tomatoes is 15 tons per acre. Tank- 
grown tomatoes yield at the rate of over 
100 tons per acre, and of superior quality. 

Likewise, the average yield of soil-grown 
potatoes in the United States is 120 bushels 
per acre. Tank-grown potatoes yield at the 
rate of 1500-2000 bushels per acre, and 
with no need for farm implements nor 
machinery. 

Among important experiments by Dr. 
Gericke, now in progress, are multiple- 
cropping and the growing of dietary foods. 

Although still in the experimental stage, 
the amply-proven results of larger, higher 
quality, and more economic yields, give 
Hydroponics a future of unquestionable im- 
portance. 


Daily-Life English 


Ginx AND COMPANY have brought 
out the Senior Series, Daily-Life English, 
Books 1 and 2. This vigorous new pro- 
gram in high school composition makes 
better thinking the basis for better English. 
The authors, Johnson, McGregor, Lyman 
and Bessey, have accomplished a superla- 
tively fine piece of work in these modern 
texts. 

These beautiful and profusely illustrated 
books make the study of English a truly 
zestful experience for the student. The 
student works with material on his own 
level of maturity. He is interested in his 
own growth in power. Hundreds of activi- 
ties touch many phases of his everyday life 
with an exciting reality. 

His attention is centered skillfully on 
the development of the mental processes 
essential to intelligent speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. At the same time 
he makes the direct attack on grammar 
and good usage which most teachers today 
recognize as the one sure way to maintain 
and perfect English skills. 
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RADIO IN SCHOOL 


A WORKSHOP MEETING IN THE USE OF RADIO 


Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio, Los Angeles County Schools 


ities by Los Angeles 
County Schools Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee, a workshop meeting in the use 
of radio was held in May at Lynwood 
Junior High School. The afternoon 
session, attended by a hundred teach- 
ers, was devoted to a demonstration 
of “Americans All, Immigrants All,” 
a recorded radio program sponsored 
by U. S. Office of Education. This 
particular record dealt with the con- 
tributions made by immigrants to 
American life and culture. 


Seven teachers who had used this 
recording in the classroom reported 
their methods and results to the 
group. This record was used by Mrs. 
Helen Bussell, vice-principal, Lyn- 
wood Junior High School, with an 
8th grade orientation group which 
was just completing a study of Amer- 
icanism. 


Elizabeth Bryan of the same school used 
it in a 10th grade literature class, concerned 
primarily with the record’s contributions to 
attitudes and appreciations. 


Elizabeth Mullen of Leuzinger High 
School indicated that she used the record 
unsuccessfully with a low ability group be- 
cause the program endeavored to cover too 
many subject-areas. However, when she 
used it with a heterogeneous group, it was 
favorably received. 


Thomas Johnston of Whittier Union 
High School used “Americans All, Immi- 
grants All” with a social living class and 
based his discussion on the following ques- 
tions: 1. Is there anything distinct or orig- 
inal about American culture, or is it all 
copied? 2. What is the European contribu- 
tion to our culture? 3. Do you think the 
Machine Age has speeded or retarded our 
culture? 


An 8th grade Downey Junior High 
School group, under the direction of 
Gwendolyn Flack, which had been drama- 
tizing the lives of important Americans, 
listened for names that would fit into their 
study of literature. Since the record dis- 
cussed Edgar Allan Poe, the students found 
this a point of interest, and the Nobel 
Prize, also mentioned in the record, stimu- 
lated an interesting discussion and led into 
a follow-up study of the lives of those who 
had won the prize. Mrs. Alyce Koch of 
Whittier High School and Emmett Thomp- 


sentations 


son of South Pasadena Junior High School 
reported their methods. 

The evening workshop presented a dem- 
onstration of sound-effects prepared by the 
adults of Inglewood Evening High School 
Radio Production Class, under leadership of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy. A skit which illus- 
trated right and wrong use of radio tech- 
niques was given. Emphasis in both pre- 
centered about practical uses 
which classroom teachers could make of the 
school’s loud-speaker system. 

Members of the evening school class pre- 
sented a 15-minute dramatization of the life 
of Allan Pinkerton, first head of United 
States Secret Service. This was recorded 
by Herbert Lund on equipment owned by 
Lynwood Junior High School. A part of 
the record was played back to the audience 
to show what could be done by a school in 
producing and recording classroom broad 
casts. Class and audience criticized the pre- 
sentation, and asked questions concerning 
its production. 

Rilla Carroll of Puente Union High 
School told how radio scripts might be used 
by teachers. She used the script of “Al- 
lan Pinkerton” for an example, and dis- 
cussed a few projects used in her class. Stu- 
dents drew stage plots of various scenes in 
the script, rewrote dialogue in dialect, cri- 
ticized the plot construction, described char- 
acters in the drama by pretending to be 
those characters while standing before the 
class and talking from notes. 

The following highlights were summar- 
ized by C. C. Trillingham, assistant super- 
intendent, Los Angeles County Schools: 

1. Radio brings reality into the school and 
thus removes the basis for the criticism that 
we get too much of our education out of books. 

2. The use of radio and recordings should 
not break into the regular program, but shou!d 
be a part of it. 

8. Radio contributes to every field in the 
curriculum. 

4. Good dramatizations help create desirable 
emotional attitudes, 

5. The use of recordings makes possible a 
convenient adjustment to the time schedule that 
is not possible with radio broadcasts. 

6. Each school district should have an indi- 
vidual to coordinate audio-visual efforts. 

7. Allowing pupils to produce radio pro- 
grams gives them real educational experience 
which is stimulating to students, teachers, and 
community alike. 

William Jones, principal, Lynwood Junior 
High School, was host for the workshop. 
Mrs. Helen Bussell was chairman of the 
planning committee. Herbert C. Lund of 
the Lynwood faculty gave a practical discus 
sion of radio recording and play-back 
equipment for schools. 
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SPEAK ENGLISH 


O. Keith Wood, Principal, Vail School, Montebello, Los Angeles County 


Tr nite two words have probably 
become a command and rather a habit 
to many of you. I imagine it has to 
all of you who have any Mexican 
children in your school. 

The problem of speaking English 
was a major one in the particular 
Mexican school which is the basis for 
this presentation. Vail School is in 
Montebello School District in which 
the 6-3-3 plan is being used. It is 
located near a brick company plant 
and has an enrollment of only Mexi- 
can children. 

Last September (1938) two of the 
mothers came to our school asking 
permission to take their children out 
of school because they were not learn- 
ing enough English. Further inquiry 
was made in the homes, and it was 
found that the general trend among 
these Mexican parents was a desire for 
their children to learn how to speak 
more and better English. 


Launching the Program 


Obviously, now was an ideal time 
to inaugurate an English Speaking 
Program. The teachers and myself 
were aware of a great undertaking. 
We were all wondering if it could be 
done. Our task was made more diffi- 
cult by the fact that in recent years 
little, if any, enforcement of the use 
of oral English was made on the play- 
ground. 


A message, informing the parents 
of our plan to have their children 
speak more English, was sent immedi- 
ately to the parents of every child in 
our school. We also asked them for 
their cooperation. “Speak English” 
posters were made and posted in every 
room. Official announcements were 
made concerning the “Speak English” 
drive at our school assemblies. Other 
similar reminders were continuously 
made by the teachers in their respec- 
tive classrooms. 

By this time the children began to 
understand that they were supposed 
to speak English in their classrooms 
and on the playground, but why? If 


the teachers were speaking their na- 
tive language, English, why couldn't 
the children speak their native lan- 
guage, Spanish? Didn't some of the 
pupils transfer from another school 
where they were ‘allowed to speak 
Spanish? 

We answered these and other ques: 
tions by explaining to the pupils the 
following facts: 


1. The teachers and principal of Vail 
School took their duties seriously, and it 
was their earnest desire to make the chil: 
dren's stay at Vail School successfully and 
happily spent. We impressed upon the 
minds of the children that we were not 
finding fault with them, but were trying to 
help them and give them advantages. 


We proved this by having shows, song 
assemblies, parties, trips, and club work for 
them. As we began to win the affection 
and respect of the children, we made them 
want to comply more with our wishes. 


2. Were not all the school-books written 
in English? If the children were supposed 
to speak Spanish, the books would be 
printed in Spanish. 

3. We endeavored to arouse patriotism 
by reminding these pupils that they were 
being given a free education in an Ameri- 
can school and in an American country 
where the national language was English. 

Practically all of our pupils were born in 
the United States, making them citizens of 
this country; so we told them that a rea! 
American citizen wants to speak English. 

4. An immediate purpose of having our 
pupils speak more English was for the rea- 
son that from Vail School they go to the 
Montebello Junior High School where 
they enter the 7th grade. We wanted 
their new school work to be as easy as 
possible for them, and also to make Vail 
School proud of having sent to the junior 
high school a Mexican pupil who could 
speak English so well. 


Enforcement 


After we had introduced to the 
children our reasons for wanting them 
to speak English, our next step was to 
find a satisfactory means of enforc- 
ing our program. An additional duty 
was given to the already busy school 
Safety Committee. They were to take 
names of children who spoke Spanish 
on the playground. The first few 
times these offenders were warned, 
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then these offenders were required 
to attend special meetings where Eng- 
lish was talked and read. 

Occasionally, some of our reasons 
for having the children speak English 
were written on the blackboard, and 
these offenders studied and read them. 

Another method of enforcing this 
program was to have the offenders 
write a short composition at home on 
“Why I Should Speak English”. In 
this way we hoped to receive coopera- 
tion from the parents. 

The teachers were responsible for 
maintaining the use of the English 
language in the classrooms, and the 
Safety Committee members also func- 
tioned very effectively in their own 
school rooms. The teachers on yard 
duty cooperated with the Safety Com- 
mittee members by giving them the 
names of those they heard speaking 
Spanish. 

Since English is spoken in scarcely 
any of the homes, the first-graders 
could not be expected to speak Eng- 
lish. However, by use of frowns and 
shaking fingers to show disapproval of 
those children in the first grade who 
spoke Spanish, and smiles and praise 
for those who spoke English, the mem- 
ber of the Safety Committee and the 
teachers have slowly been creating a 
Gesire and a need for these little chil- 
dren to learn how to speak English. 


L. can be done! After seven months 
of this “Speak English Program,” 
we had made a great change in the 
oral language of our pupils while at 
school. A person visiting the classroom 
and playgrounds would hear the chil- 
dren speaking mostly English. 


Our program was just really begun 
last year. We believe that it will take 
at least two years to have the desired 
amount of English spoken at our 
school by the children. We also know 
that if we were to discontinue this 
program, all which we accomplished 
last year would be lost within half that 
time. Our superintendent, the teach- 
ers, our Los Angeles County super- 
visor, and myself, are all very encour- 
ayed and enthused with the progress 
made. It is obvious that the children 
know that when they speak English, 
it is music to our ears. 





GENERAL LANGUAGE 


Leroy H. Baird, Teacher of Languages, Elk Grove Union High School, 
Sacramento County 


— is a place in the school 
curriculum for a course in general 
language. No doubt many a foreign 
language teacher has had apprehen- 
sions concerning this course and has, 
like myself, perhaps considered it a 
“rival” of foreign language courses. 
We are often too prone to admit of 
no substitute for the real thing, thus 
considering any other means a high- 
handed imposter. 

The aims and objectives of such a 
course vary with the pupil personnel 
and, of course, with the individual in- 
structor. In our course-of-study for 
general language the following objec- 
tives are listed: 

For the first semester: 1. Knowl- 
edge of the technique of language and 
grammatical forms common to all 
languages; 2. A more thorough mas- 
tery of the English language by trac- 
ing the contributions from other lan- 
guages to English; 3. An attempt to 
promote international understanding 
and enriched comprehension of the 
language, literature, and life of those 
peoples contributing to the English 
language. 


For the second semester: 1. An ex- 
ploratory course in Spanish, Latin, 
and German, with the cultural back- 
ground of these peoples. 


The contents of the course for the 
first semester includes: 1. History and 
development of languages, tracing cul- 
tural history; contributions of the 
Greeks, Romans, Anglo-Saxons and 
others to the English language; 2. 
Drill on the use of reference materials; 
3. Study of specific phililogical and 
idiomatic contributions from the va- 
rious languages e.g., a study of all 
common root words and prefixes for 
English derivations; 4. A review of 
the minimum of English grammar es- 
sentials prerequisite to the learning of 
a language. 

For the second semester are in- 
cluded: 1. Exploratory courses in 
Spanish, Latin, and German with a 
cultural background of the chief liter- 


ary, artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments of these peoples. 


Among the projects undertaken in 
connection with the cultural materials 
are: 1. Drawing of maps of the three 
nations studied; 2. Showing educa- 
tional films; 3. Keeping notebooks for 
the second semester’s work of actual 
language instructions; 4. Correspond- 
ence with students of foreign coun- 
tries. 

We make use of a textbook the 
first semester, but in order to adjust 
the second semester’s work to the 
needs of the students, the writer 
draws on his own originality in addi- 
tion to the use of foreign language 
readers. It is quite a simple feat to or- 
ganize a 6-7 week course for each of 
the three languages mentioned. 

Much of the classwork can be done 
orally. Word-lists can be copied from 
the blackboard, including expressions 
of greeting, time, numerals, classroom 
objects, and some commonly used 
nouns and verbs. And there is noth- 
ing better to stimulate interest in the 
work than a simple song or poem. As 
mentioned above, notes are kept by 
the students, which are checked at the 
cempletion of each foreign language 
unit. 


Maps of the three countries are 
drawn and studied. Ample cultural 
material is touched upon through ref- 
erence work done in the school library 
by the students during regular class 
time and then presented to the class as 
a whole during a subsequent class 
period. It may be of interest to note 
that this course has been so organ- 
ized that it requires scarcely any home 
preparation by the student. 


4 have been convinced that general 
language has earned a place in the 
first year in the curriculum of a high 


school. It should be assigned to the 
foreign language department if it is 
to function successfully as an exploratory 
course in foreign language study. 

The next point in discussion concerns 
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those who would like to study a foreign 
language, but whose record from standard 
tests shows a decided lack in language abil- 
ity. For those students, the course is in- 
tended to try to do something in develop- 
ing a knowledge and interest in foreign 
language techniques which ought to enable 
them to begin a foreign language the fol- 
lowing year. 


On the other hand, there are those of 
the same group who will realize, at the con- 
clusion of the course, that their ability to 
study a foreign language is definitely lim- 
ited and will not, it is hoped, attempt to 
pursue the work. They will, however, have 
learned the simple elements of pronuncia- 
tion, and in the case of Latin, general lan- 
guage will have attempted to take the place 


-of a formal study in that language as an 


important basis of the study of English 
through roots and prefixes of common oc- 
currence. 


In this manner, general language acts 
as a selective agent for the foreign lan- 
guage department, and such a course may 


well be classified in this respect as “ter- 
minal.” 


There are many students who, though 
mentally bright and capable of doing for- 
eign language work with a prospect of suc- 
cess, are undecided concerning which lan- 
guage they would like to choose, but who, 
nevertheless, are interested in language 
work and intend to study a foreign lan- 
guage in high school. 


For these students the course is very sat- 
isfactory, because at the end of the year 
a choice of language has been intelligently 
made. With the exploratory background 
they have received, their first steps in the 
learning of Spanish, German, and Latin 
have been taken, and a more pleasant out- 
look awaits them. 


The two types of students who should 
not take general language are the college 
preparatory student and the student who 
will terminate his foreign language study in 
high school. If the language-minded stu- 
dent elects four years of language study, he 
may pursue either four years of one lan- 
guage or two years of two languages (pre- 
ferably two years of Latin first for a strong 
background if his intentions are to study 
a great deal of foreign language in higher 
institutions). In this event, he should not 
study general language in high school. 


And neither should a student whose lin- 
guistic aptitude is good be required to study 
general language. He may defer the study 
of foreign language until the second or 
third years if he intends to pursue a two 
or three year course in one language — 
preferably a three year course. Thus, gen- 
eral language would be for that student an 
elective. This latter plan may also be used 
by those students who intend to offer the 
minimum college entrance requirement in 
foreign language—two years of one lan- 
guage. 
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CALIFORNIA INDIANS 





HOW CALIFORNIA INDIANS USE PLANTS FOR FOOD AND MEDICINE 


Mrs. Gladys Chalfant, Teacher, Picayune School, Madera County 


+ HAVE often heard people say, 
“You can’t kill an Indian.” This does 
not mean that he will never die, but it 
means he has a strong vitality be- 
cause of simple outdoor living. 


One day an Indian girl said to me, 
“Do you know what will cure a head- 
ache?” Then she went on, “Pat your 
forehead five or six times with the 
stomach of a live horny toad.” All 
the Indian children were sure this was 
a very good remedy. 


One spring morning I found all my 
Indian pupils knee-deep in a creek 
which ran through the school-yard. 
They were nibbling like little rabbits 
on something growing at the edge of 
the water. One of the girls came and 
asked for salt. I then discovered they 
were eating young and tender burr- 
clover leaves. 


Not long after this incident I saw 
one of the smallest girls gleefully 
gathering and eating what looked to 
be long green shoots of grass. When 
she came nearer, I soon discovered 
that it was wild onions she had been 
eating. 

During the spring days whole fam- 
ilies, laden with baskets, could be 
seen searching the meadows. Some- 
times they squatted and dug deeply 
into the ground. I soon learned that 
they were digging wild potatoes. Some 
of these were brought to school. We 
boiled a few of the potatoes and I 
seasoned mine with butter, salt, and 
pepper. How the children laughed 
at me! The idea of using butter and 
pepper! They enjoyed the sweet 
taste but I did not find it appetizing. 

I asked one boy to write a story entitled, 
Why I am Glad to Live in California. He 
wrote, “One reason I am glad I live in Cal- 
ifornia is because a horse died near us. 
Now we eat meat.” And they really did 
eat it, too! Since the government has made 


laws protecting wild animals, the Indians 
are often without meat during the winter. 


However, in the spring no Indian need 
go hungry, for there are many plants? 
which they eat as spring greens, most of 
which are eaten raw, but some cooked as 


we do spinach. Those most commonly used 
are: 


Dandelion Curly Dock 
Lamb’s Quarter Wild Mustard 
Watercress Sour Cress 

Wild Lettuce Thistle 

Miner’s Lettuce Spanish Lettuce 
Plantain Snowdrop 

Wild Onion Fiddle Neck 
Wild Clover Shepherd’s Purse 
Lupine Poppy 


How many of these plants do you know 
when you see them growing? 


Other plants which they use for food 
are: 


Acorns are dried and ground into meal. 

The wild potato bulb is cooked as a vegetable. 

The elder-berry, gooseberry, wild currant, and 
manzanita berries are used for jellies and wines. 

The buttons of the cheese plant, sometimes 
called mallow, are eaten. 


The sour berries, a dry berry, are used as a 
substantial food during the winter. 


The poisonous buckeye-nuts are leached and 
ground into meal for mush. 


The tender young pine cones are s‘iced and 
eaten as a raw vegetable. 

The pine nuts are gathered in large quan- 
tities and kept for winter use. 

The wild plums are used as fresh fruit or 
dried. They are, also, seeded, mashed, and dried 
in sheets. This is called “plum leather.” 


Other great delicacies are: 


Cocoons are gathered from large bushes by 
the baskets full, They are heated, dried on 
rocks, then ground as meal and used in acorn 
pudding. 


Grasshoppers are roasted whole, the hind legs 
torn off and eaten by some Indian tribes. 


I: you should drop in on the Indians 
for tea, you might have your choice of the 
following: 

Beverages 


Spearmint — A peasant tasting tea. 
Wild Tea—A poor substitute for real tea. 
Passion Vine — Will make you sleepy. 


Stomach Remedies 
Mint — Good for indigestion. 
Violet — Good for settling stomach. 
Peach — Soothes stomach ache. 
Strawberry — Good for stomach ailments. 
Mistletoe Leaves — Quiets the nerves. 
Indian Pink — Quiets aches and pains. 


1. These Indian children are from the Chuck- 
chanci tribe. They live on the old Picayune 
Indian Reservation near historic Coarsegold in 
Madera County and gathered the material for 
this article. 


2. All the plants mentioned in this article 
were actually gathered, pressed, and made into 
an attractive exhibit. 


3. Recently we found Mrs. Ethelwyn Saxild, 
Madera County Indian Day School nurse, using 
larkspur lotion for eliminating head lice. 


Laxatives 
Red Clover—Is a laxative, 
Cascara Bark—A _ good laxative tea. 
Mulberry Leaves— A good laxative tea. 


Cough Medicines 
Wild Pansy — Good for coughs. 
Kidney and Bladder Remedies 
Broom — Good for kidney and bladder ail- 
ments. 
Smart Weed — Good for kidney trouble. 
Fever Treatment 
Golden Rod — Will make you sweat. 
Skin Disease 
Bull Nettle—A tea for scurvy. 


OTHER INDIAN REMEDIES 
Poultices 
Fennel Seed poultice will relieve congestion 
of the lungs. 
Honeysuckle leaf poultice is applied to sores. 
Snakeweed leaf poultice will relieve snake 
bite, 
Burdock leaf poultice will relieve boils. 
Smoking 
Wild Tobacco — for pleasure. 
Chestnut Leaves — for a cough. 
Mullein — for asthma. 


Sores 
Pine Pitch — Applied to sores. 
Colds 
Camphor Leaves — crushed and smelled to re- 
lieve colds. 
Garlic — eaten to cure colds. 
Horehound — a remedy for colds. 
Sore Throat 
Horseradish — relieves sore throat. 
Opiates 
California Poppy root — chewed and put in 
the hollow of a tooth. 
Gum 
Milkweed sap — chewed. 
Pine sap — chewed, 
Spice 
Bay leaf — dried. 
Wild Soap Plants 
Indian Soap plant roots. 
Wild Lilac blossoms. 
Chapparel blossoms. 
Gourd roots. 
Bathing 
Crowsfoot plant — for bathing the dead and 
new born babies. 
Hair Oil 
Wild cucumber-seed oil — for bald spots. 
Insecticide 


Larkspur leaf tea*— Apply to inhabited parts 

of the head and hair. 
Fish Poison 

Anise plant— crushed and thrown into the 
water to siupefy fish for catching. 

Mullein foliage — same use. 

Soap Lily plant — same use. 

Wild Cucumber root — same use, 

B.ue Curl foliage — same use. 


Wen we consider the type of foods 
and medicines the Indians drew from Na- 
ture, it makes us appreciate modern scien- 
tific processes and products. 


Educational Policies for Rural America, 
a 20-page pamphlet recently issued by NEA 
Educational Policies Commission, is a sum- 
mary of those parts of the Commission's 
publications which deal with rural educa- 
tion and is primarily a source of material 
for Grange and other similar programs. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN LOS ANGELES 


PRACTICE, NOT PREACHMENT: IN THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


Cut courtesy of Our Schools, a journal of the Los Angeles City Schools 


History of Education Chart, by Lester 
B. Sands and John C. Almack, of Stan- 
ford University (published by Stanford 
University Press) clearly presents, with 
colors, in chart form, an outline for stu- 
dents taking a first course in the general 
history of education. 


The chronologically arranged, 
picture movements and national develop- 
ments. The chart suggests “a cyclical order 
which proceeds from education for citizen- 
ship and social solidarity in the early days 
of a nation or society, to education for 
leadership and success, to education for 
freedom and self-realization. This order is 
probably most clearly seen in the history of 
Greece. In periods of stagnation and de- 
cline, formal education, which is education 
for its own sake, is noticeable.” 


topics, 


This excellent chart should rapidly come 
into use throughout the nation. 


Migrant Children 
They Pick for Their Supper 


Pick for Your Supper, a study of child 
labor among migrants on the Pacific Coast, 
by James E. Sidel, an illustrated bulletin 
of 68 pages, is issued by National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; price 35 cents. Concerned 
primarily with child welfare, the bulletin 
also includes material on conditions under 
which migratory families live and work. 


It includes data secured by the National 
Child Labor Committee from first-hand 
observation and material from studies and 
reports made by various public and private 
agencies within recent years. All California 
teachers who deal with migrant children 
will find this illuminating and authentic 
study to be of high value. 


Volume III, Upper Grades, now appears 
in the monographic series, Teaching Arith- 
metic in the Elementary School, by Robert 
Lee Morton of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, and published by Silver Burdett 
Company. Volume I, Primary Grades, and 
Volume II, Intermediate Grades, have been 
reviewed in previous issues of this maga- 
zine. 


Morton's classic series is invaluable to all 
who are concerned with the teaching of 
arithmetic. Recognized by educators as a 
careful and serious student of the many 
problems associated with the teaching of 
atithmetic, Dr. Morton is chairman of the 
national committee on arithmetic spon- 
sored by National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics and Mathematical Association 
of America. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Additional booknotes occur elsewhere throughout this issue 


The American Legion 
Speaks 


TF uz American Legion and the Schools 
is a particularly noteworthy illustrated arti- 
cle appearing as a 4-page insert in the June 
issue, Frontier Educational Scene (345 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles), and pre- 
pared by a joint committee of Board of 
Education Post 413 and Schoolmasters Post 
448 of American Legion of Los Angeles. 
Legionnaires throughout California will find 
this splendid presentation to be of great 
practical help in their own communities. 
The American Legion believes: 


“In Good Schools for All the Children 
of All the People; 

That American Boys and Girls should 
learn to Love America through Service to 
Their Schools and Communities; 


That American Boys and Girls Should 
Respect Their Flag; 

That American Boys and Girls Should 
Study Democracy; 

That American Schools are the Hope of 
Democracy.” 


Wilson Ornithological Club, founded in 
Massachusetts in 1888 and now national in 
scope, issues Wilson Bulletin, a bird-study 
magazine of interest to all bird-lovers. 
Joselyn Van Tyne, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, is editor of the bulletin; secre- 
tary of the club is Olin Sewall Pettingill, jr., 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


* * # 


World of Insects, Carl D. Duncan, pro- 
fessor of entomology and botany, and Gayle 
Pickwell, professor of zoology, both of San 
Jose State College, merit heartiest congra- 
tulations upon their beautiful and excellent 
book, The World of Insects, published by 
McGraw-Hill. 


In this handsome and richly-illustrated 
volume of over 400 pages the authors give 
an authentic general view of the vast and 
fascinating insect world. 

This book should have wide use in 
schools. Professor Pickwell’s earlier books, 
—1. Deserts and 2. Weather, by the same 
publisher, are also remarkable because of 
their many striking photographs. 


* * * 


Guide to Health by Dr. Hubert O. 
Swartout, an illustrated book of 200 pages, 
issued by Pacific Press Publishing Associa- 
tion, Mountain View in Santa Clara County, 


is a well-written account of the human 
body and its care; it is authentic, full of 
common sense and practical suggestions. 
The illustrations and typography are of 
special merit. 

The Pacific Press Publishing Associa- 
tion also issues four books, (in paper cov- 
ers, 25c each): Plain Facts for Young 
Women; Science Speaks to Young Men; 
Marihuana; Cigarette. They are designed 
te help stem the present-day unbridled tide 
ot indulgence in liquor, tobacco, and dope. 


* * * 


First-Year French 


Finst-vear FRENCH, by O'Brien 
and Lafrance, is a new, complete course of 
grammar and reading, published by Ginn 
and Company, and comprising a splendidly- 
printed and _ substantially-bound text of 
nearly 500 pages. 

Carefully organized in 40 lessons, this 
text is issued under editorial direction of 
Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, head of the 
French Department and dean of L’Ecole 
Francaise of Middlebury College. 

First-Year French includes both grammar 
and reading in a new presentation that is 
sure, forceful, and interesting. It offers a 
systematic program of parallel development 
in oral work, in written work, and in read- 
ing, for those who are beginning the study 
of French. Its aim is to develop the stu- 
dent from every linguistic point of view— 
to train him to hear, to speak, to read, 
and to write the language. The oral method 
is used from the beginning. The book is 
planned so that it can be readily completed 
in the time allotted to the average first- 
year class in French. 


* * * 


The Wizard, published annually by the 
pupils of the Burbank Junior High School, 
Berkeley, is now in its 24th volume. The 
1939 issue, featuring the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, is beautifully printed, 
with numerous hand-colored, full-page 
plates. Bruce L. Zimmerman is acting prin- 
cipal of the school. 


z* * 


Teaching as a Career, by Cyril O. Houle, 
an attractive 48-page bulletin, is Occupa- 
tional Monograph 5 in the series issued by 
Science Research Associates, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; price 50 cents. 
In an interesting literary style and with 
abundant factual material, Mr. Houle has 
portrayed teaching as a life work. Previous 
monographs in the series deal with statitsti- 
cal workers, land transportation, consumer 
cooperation and rural journalism. 
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Beacon Lights of Literature, Grade Six, 
by Shattuck, is a combined literature text 
and basal reader in the nationally known 
series published by Iroquois Publishing 
Company. Covering Grades 6 through 12, 
the series comprises 7 distinctive antholo- 
gies built to meet the highest standards for 
literature teaching. Mr. Shattuck is director 
of language education, Detroit, and was 
recently president, National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


* * *# 


California Industrial . Educational News 
Notes is a strikingly-attractive new Califor- 
nia educational journal, now in its second 
volume, published by Bureau of Trade and 


_ Industrial Education of California State 


Department of Education for the promo- 
tion of industrial education, teacher-train- 
ing, and research, and in cooperation with 
California Industrial Education Association. 
Mack Stoker of Berkeley is editor. Presi- 
dent of the state association is Will C. 
Mathews of Oakland. 


A recent issue, large format, comprises 
40 pages with cover, and exemplifies mod- 
ern typography. The articles cover a wide 
range of topics,—apprenticeship, aviation, 
fire training, radio in public schools and 
many other current topics. 


* * 


Science Observer, published monthly by 
American Institute of City of New York 
(60 East 42nd Street) is an 8-page tabloid 
science newspaper, now completing its in- 
itial volume; editor is Howard C. Gillespie. 
Authentic and profusely illustrated, this pa- 
per is of wide interest to science teachers 
and students. 

+ 26 


New Language Texts 


Mhoprrn Language Department of D. 
C. Heath and Company has recently pub- 
lished nine new texts as follows,— 


Dale: Tales of Adventure and Romance; 
Kany: Intermediate Spanish Conversation; 
Advanced Spanish Conversation; Castillo & 
Sparkman: De Mexico a Guatemala; Cuth- 
tertson: Historia comica de Espana; La 
Estrella de Sevilla (Reed & Dixon); Fros- 
chel: Himmel, meine Schuhe! (Kind); 
Hagboldt & Kaufmann; German Review and 
Composition; Zipfel: Bakterien und anstec- 
kende Krankheiten (Mohme). 

Among new Heath language texts are, 
— Complete College German by Hafacker 
and Gente and Two Portraits Americains, 
edited by Dr. Mercer Cook. 

D. C. Heath and Company, founded in 
1885 by Daniel C. Heath, are publishers 
of textbooks for schools and colleges with 
home office at 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos 
ton; Pacific Coast headquarters, 182 Sec- 
ond Street, San Francisco. 
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Tri-County Deanery 


Tarcounty (Sonoma, Napa, Marin) 
Deans of Girls elected as president, Thelma 
Wisherd of Napa High School; as vice- 
president and program chairman, Marian 
Fuller of Santa Rosa High School; as sec- 
retary, Dorothy Godward of Sonoma High 
School. 

“The Tri-County Deanery” is four years 
old, meets once a month at the home of 
some member for dinner, and for an eve- 
ning of discussion of problems and review 
of the latest professional books. 


co oe * 
The Sailor Man 


Blanche Edmundson, Age 12, Pupil Special 
7th Grade, Minnie F. Treiber, Teacher; 
Coalinga, Fresno County 


Carram BILL, a sailor man, 
Sailed the Seven Seas, 

He roamed the world for forty years 
And did just as he pleased. 


You know the captain is the boss 

Of every ship that sails, 

They'd take off hats to Captain Bill 
When listening to his tales. 


He'd start his tales in modesty 
Then stretch them to a lie 

No living one could stop him 
No one would even try. 


“Once upon a time,” said Bill, 
“The sea was very rough 
Waves as high as mountains 
I'm telling. you “twas tough. 


“The ship was tossed into the air 
As if it were a stick 

You hardly would believe it 

But even the fish were sick. 


“To make it worse, a hurricane 
Soon started in to blow 

So dangerous ‘twas, the captain 
Ordered all hands below. 
“Then finally it ended 


This dangerous storm had stopped, 
The ship again descended 
The men all went on top.” 


* * * 


Migracy: a destroyer of the American 
home, was the theme at the 34th annual 
luncheon, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. Honorable H. Jerry Voorhis, Mem- 
ber of Congress from California, was a 
speaker, his theme being “Are We To 
Have a Permanently Homeless Class?” 

* * # 

Teaching English in High Schools, by 
Cross and Carney, both of Colorado State 
College of Education, a fine volume of 570 
pages, published by The Macmillan Com- 
Pany, adequately presents the modern 


viewpoint, and is of great practical help 


to all teachers of high school English. 
This good book is for use in college Eng- 
lish-methods courses as a text book; for the 
beginning teacher who needs help; and for 
the experienced teacher who seeks a fur- 
ther outlook. 

* *& # 


Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 
issued a beautiful illustrated year-book, 
June, 1939, comprising 32 pages, recording 
activities of that great metropolitan club 
during 1937-39, and dedicated to the pres- 
ident, Laurel Olson Knezevich. 

Mary Virginia Morris, first vice-presi- 
dent, is a member of California Teachers 
Association Board of Directors, and was 
education chairman, Los Angeles district, 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
public relations chairman ATOLA. She 
also served simultaneously as public rela- 
tions chairman, Los Angeles District, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs and 
on the board of Los Angeles District, Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs. 

The Board of Directors of the club com- 
prises: president, Laurel O. Knezevich; first 
vice-president, Mary Virginia Morris; sec- 
ond vice-president, Florence K. Hampton; 
third vice-president, Dora I. Dysart; fourth 
vice-president, Ethel M. Briant; secretary, 
Elisabeth M. Spriggs; treasurer, Carrie H. 
Fultz; Board of Education Member, Mabel 
H. Conyers. 


CROSS - SMITH 


New Workbooks now ready 


45 Second Street 


Mary E. Keegan 


Miary E. Keegan, long active in San 
Francisco Teacher-organization work, passed 
away in July. She had not reached her 
fiftieth birthday. She began teaching in 
her native city, Petaluma, but soon trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. There, because of 
her enthusiasm and professional zeal, she 
became a leader. 

She was past president of San Francisco 
Classroom Teachers Association and was 
one of California Teachers Association's 
most helpful members. 

She attended many National Education 
Association Conventions as a delegate. At 
the summer meeting of the N.E.A. held in 
San Francisco the week preceeding her 
death, Miss Keegan was most active in 
caring for the pleasure and entertainment of 
the visiting delegates. 

Because of her friendly ways, her charm- 
ing personality, and her loyal support of 
every worth while educational movement, 
Mary Keegan will be greatly missed. 


* * * 


Pupils of Luther Burbank School, Santa 
Rosa, principal of which is Mrs. Marian 
Gregg, have published a 10-page mimeo- 
graphed brochure, with a bright artistic 
cover, and comprising poems and stories by 
the children. It represents children’s crea- 
tive writing of a high order. 


STAUFFER - COLLETTE 


GOOD READING 
REVISED 


Fascinating books that meet every reading need in the high 
school. The short story, scientific writing, biography, poetry, 
the essay, the novel, and the drama are generously repre- 
sented. There are selections by modern writers and well-chosen 
selections from the classics. 


The editorial equipment is unusually full and rich, and 


includes type discussions, headnotes, discussion hints, a dic- 
tionary of names and phrases, and biographies. 


WORKBOOKS of directed study present stimulating and 
worthwhile activities based on the reading selections. There 
are word studies, exercises in outlining and in checking facts, 
suggestions for compositions, writing limericks and ballads, 
studying newspaper writing, paraphrasing, map studies and 
many other interesting projects. 


Adventure, Revised $1.92; Directed Activities in Good Reading: 
Adventure, Revised $0.40; Achievement, Revised $1.96; Directed 
Activities in Good Reading; Achievement, Revised $0.40; American 
Writers, Revised $2.08. Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 





ARMISTICE DAY 


AN ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM OF UNIQUE DISTINCTION 


Fred C. Graham, Dean of Boys, Vina F. Danks Junior High School, 
Ontario, San Bernardino County 


ee Ontario at 11 o'clock on 
November 11 celebrated a distinctive 
Armistice Day* program! 

It is the unique contribution of the 
schools in Ontario, and is in the form 
of a simple but spectacular pageant 
entitled In Flanders Fields, utilizing 
400 elementary and junior high school 
children. 

It promises to become a tradition in 
the community and has attracted atten- 
tion far and wide. 

At the initial performance last year 
(1937) not only did the Universal 
Newsreel deem the pageant worthy of 
being filmed, but the Governor of 
California was the honored guest of 
the city of Ontario. 

In past years there had been the 
usual trite Armistice parade of organ- 
izations, marching school children, and 
the finale of jimcracks, floats serious 
and unserious, with a hullabaloo of 
surging mob and traffic at the conclu- 
sion. 

Up the broad beautiful Euclid Ave- 
nue that bisects the town, the parade 
moved with uncertain success, while 
the thousands of visitors along the fa- 
mous thoroughfare were moved only 
with oscillating patriotism and dutiful 
anticipation. 

The melee began with the dispers- 
ing of the crowds and the completed 


* 1938 


parade trickling back down town amid 
honks of cars and general bedlam. 


Only the afternoon football game 
promised to appease the appetite for 
celebration. Something was wrong; the 
day seemed meaningless; it lacked 
tone. Yet the parade had been good; 
it was the aftermath that was faulty. 
The people had been spectators only. 


Since the marching of the school 
children formed the largest contingent 
and the most stirring spectacle of the 
Armistice parade in Ontario, it fell 
upon the school heads to devise a 
manner of observing a celebration 
which would include the students and 
not be so unwieldy and monotonous as 
a moving column of nearly a thousand 
youngsters. The people must experi- 
ence a climax in which they them- 
selves were to live! It must be 
dynamic! 

Through the generous co-operation 
of Chaffey High School authorities it 
was decided to use the splendidly- 
equipped Chaffey football field and 
grand-stands. The civic parade would 
end by circling the field, parking the 
floats and divisions around the track 
at the ends of the quad during the 
finale. 

Before the grandstand an appropri- 
ate program would complete the cele- 
bration, ending with a pageant of 
school children and its ceremony. In 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


this way a perfect tribute could be 
manifested. 

“In Flanders Fields” was originated 
and organized for the 6th grade and 
Vina F. Danks Junior High School 
boys and girls under direction of 
Claude W. Randall, superintendent of 
Ontario elementary school district. 

Mr. Randall’s philosophy conceived 
the plan to celebrate Armistice in its 
true meaning as a real memorial, not 
an anniversary of victory. He believes 
that people must be taught this mean- 
ing of Armistice, and that this task, 
being neglected, lies within the prov- 


_ ince of the schools. 


Furthermore, Superintendent Ran- 
dall holds that most people can best 
be taught to think and appreciate 
through their finest emotions when 
deeply moved. The interpretative sym- 
bolism of a memorial inspired by his 
own high wisdom gave to a great com- 
munity its most gripping tribute, more 
far-reaching than its sponsor ever 
dreamed, in this children’s pageant. 


UO PON the field before the audi- 
ence stand 400 white crosses, 20 rows, 
15 feet apart; 20 crosses in each row, 
nine feet apart. A fanfare of trumpets 
is the signal for the pageant to begin. 

The boys and girls march on the 
field from the opposite stand in single 
file. They wear white clothes uniformed with 
red, white and blue overseas caps and shoul- 
der bands. Each child carries a wreath of 
green foliage and red poppies. 

They assemble behind the rows of crosses. 
During a slow processional played by the 
Chaffey band, the children move forward 
in formation by rows across the field, until 


Armistice Day Observance on football field, Chaffey High School, by the Ontario schools and community 
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each child, holding his poppy wreath, stands 
at the right of a white cross. They remain 
at attention during the entire 20-minute 
ritual. 

The ceremony opens with two poems 
spoken by the Junior High school verse- 
speaking choir, under the excellent direction 
of Gretchen Lizer, dramatic instructor and 
dean of girls. The choir has taken its place 
in front of the spectators stand, before the 
field of crosses. It is robed in rich purple 
and white. 


A soloist begins speaking “In Flanders 
Fields” joined by the chorus in rhythmic 
antiphonal effect and in unison. The im- 
pression of an echo is inspiring! The intona- 
tion of “America’s Answer” by the choir is 
no less stirring. 


A song by a bass soloist follows; then the 
flag ceremony and military salute. The as- 
sembled throng joins in singing the National 
Anthem. At a signal the children place the 
400 wreaths upon the white crosses. They 
kneel with bowed heads during prayer. This 
moment is the most beautiful and gracious 


of all. 
Perfect Synchronization 


A bugle sounds Taps when the prayer is 
over. The children rise in perfect synchron- 
ization and turn to leave the field with the 
recessional dirge. No one stirs till the chil- 
dren have left the field. The pageant is 
done. 

There remain the 400 white crosses with 
their bright poppy wreathes consecrated by 
the beauty of childhood! There remains, too, 
the people in the stands, damp-eyed, awe- 
inspired, unwilling to leave their places! 

No ovation but tears. Deep, silent ap- 
preciation lingers. 

Flanders Fields are forever in the minds 
and souls of those who have not quite real- 
ized where their treasures lie on this Me- 
morial Day. Never has so chastening a 
tribute graced their hearts. 

An Armistice program that is different! 
We who work with it know that it is, mag- 
nificently so! The boys and girls consider it 
an honor to participate. Our citizens know 
that it is a triumph in the art of patriotism. 

The finest culture, the deepest beauty 
have touched the formative lives of many 
young citizens. The seeds‘have been planted 
and they will grow. The Armistice is history 
for these children but because they have felt 
its import, they have thought about it sin- 
cerely. The citizen audience have thought 
even more! 


The fine white-haired gentleman who is 
tesponsible for the pageant, in true mod- 
esty, takes no credit himself. He is uncon- 
scious of the depth of his vision. Mr. Ran- 
dall is grateful to his many assistants and 
to the children for the realization of his 
dream. He glows with the unselfish pride 
of it. He is entirely oblivious to the fact 
that he has given to his community one of 





its greatest gifts because it has touched the 
lives of thousands. 

His gift, like himself, is marked by sim- 
plicity. It has great beauty. Just as 


In Fianders Fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row 
That mark our place .... 


so will the creation of an ideal Memorial 
illumine a generation where doubt and fear 
have conspired to threaten the world with 
horror on the brink of another human 
cataclysm! 


es es 


How to Make and Use a Small Chem- 
ical Laboratory, a paperbound book of 150 


37 


pages, by Ramond Francis Yates, now ap- 
pears in new revised and enlarged edition; 
published by Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Company, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City; price $1; this book for begin- 
ners sets forth the fundamentals of chem- 
istry in easy understandable terms. 


* * * 


California High Schools, 1939, prepared 
by Hareth B. Henry, statistician for High 
School Directory Company, Box 1221, 
Gakland, is a 12-page check list, price 
$1. Similar lists are available covering 
all of the states. For each school is given 
name of school, location, name of principal, 
school colors and enrollment. 
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Some Facts About the 


1939 International 
Commercial Schools Contest 


That Will Be of Interest to 


Commercial Educators 


1. Students trained on Gregg typing materials won first place in two of the 
three high schoel typewriting contests. 


2. Students trained on Gregg typing materials won first place in two of the 
three business college typewriting contests. 


3. The three contestants writing at the three highest speeds in the contest were 


trained on Gregg typing materials. 


4. The typing award for the best letter set-up was to a high school student 


trained on Gregg typing materials. 


5. The first three places in each of the five separate shorthand contests were 


won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


6. Two out of the three of the Grand Prize school trophies were awarded to 
schools using both Gregg Shorthand and Gregg typing materials. 


The more you investigate Gregg textbooks, the more you will 
appreciate their high quality for business training. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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cooperated with Southern Section Califor- 
nia Elementary Principals by sending as 
our banquet guests Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. The young star was presented 
by Southern President Mrs. Howardine 
Hoffman, elementary supervisor of Los An- 
geles County. The speaker asserted that the 
films can be a great aid in the preservation 
of democracy. Mrs. Gertrude Best Ham- 
mond, president, Los Angeles Elementary 
Principals’ Club, and her committee brought 
a little touch of Hollywood to each table 
in the form of shimmering stars, minature 
sets, gladiolas and pictures. An original skit 
was written and presented by the retiring 
California Association President, Mrs. Ger- 
trude G. Howard, aided by 20 amateur 
actors, all school principals. Much of the 
success of the evening's program was the 


outstanding work of Mrs. Leo May Gamble 
and Paul F. Shafer. 


New Department Officers 


New officers elected for 1939-40 are: 
President, Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago; Vice- 
presidents: Maude A. Rhodes (retiring 
president), Sarah L. Young, Oakland, Rob- 
ert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Marjorie Walters, 
Cedar Rapids and Lester J. Neilson, Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Arnold of Michigan is the 
new member on the executive board. 

The general committee extend their 
thanks to all who helped in the convention 
program. Many principals gave freely of 
their time and effort with no thought of 
recognition. This fine spirit of cooperation 
is the strength of our profession and a joy 
to all who carry on. 


OFFICIALLY STATE ADOPTED 
For Use In 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (Curriculum Second Reader) 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON 


(Curriculum Fourth Reader) 


MAKING AMERICA (Curriculum Fifth Reader) 
The regular stock of these California basally state-adopted readers has now 
been state printed and state furnished for your schools. 
We are pleased to announce the following supplementary helps to accompany 
the above readers of The Curriculum Reader Series: 


Activity-Work Book; also Manual —To Accompany FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY 


Activity-Work Book; also Manual — To Accompany THE EA 


Activity-Work Book; also Manual — 


EARTH WE LIVE ON 


To Accompany MAKING AMERICA 


Other Readers of 
The Curriculum Reader Series 


PLAYMATES (Pre-Primer) — 
Cardboard Cover 


PLAYMATES (Pre-Primer) — Cloth Cover 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (Primer) 


FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


(First Reader) 
os AROUND THE WORLD 
(Third Reader 


OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Reader) 


Please write to Mr. Heller or direct to our home office, 
Indianapolis, concerning your reader needs. 


Recently Published for Intermediate 
and Junior High School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 
By Floyd I. McMurray, 
Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“One true picture of America is given in the lives of our Presidents. They are 
of our blood. They are of our upbringing. They represent the considered judg- 
ment and therefore the essential character of the American people’—from 


Introduction by William Lowe Bryan. 


SOME OTHER LEADING TITLES 


OUR AMERICA (Intermediate Grade 
History and Social Studies) 
CITIZENSHIP (Seventh and Eighth 


Grades) 
HALLIBURTON — FIRST BOOK OF 
MARVELS 
(Intermediate and Junior High School 
Grades) 
HALLIBURTON — SECOND BOOK OF 
MARVELS 
ye geen and Junior High School 


Grades 
PUBLIC SAFETY (Upper Grammar 
Grades and Secondary Schools) 


BOBBS-MERRILL GEOGRAPHY READER 
SERIES: 


ACROSS SEVEN SEAS (Grades 3-4) 
NORTH AMERICA (Grade 5) 


EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER (Grade 
6. Entirely New — 1939 Copyright) 

at) THE GREAT CONTINENT (Grades 
6-7 


TRUE STORY READER SERIES (Grades 
1-3) 


ENGLISH ACTIVITY-WORK BOOK SERIES 
(Grades 3-6) 


Please write to the publishers for a very selective library list for 
California elementary and secondary schools. 


We ship through the established California depositories. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


D. B. Heller, Representative, 304 S. Crescent Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
Company Home Office: 730 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 
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New Dean at Berkeley 


AdppoinTMENT of Dr. Frank Nu- 
gent Freeman, University of Chicago, as 
dean of School of Education, University of 
California at Berkeley, is announced. 

Dr. Freeman succeeds Dr. William W. 
Kemp, who retired this year after holding 
the deanship since 1923. Professor of edu- 
cational psychology at University of Chi- 
cago since 1920, Dr. Freeman has also 
served as a director of Orthogenic School 
and as chairman of the committee on child 
development. 

He is a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Connecticut, and received his Master's 
and Ph.D. degrees from Yale. In 1906 he 


became a member of the Yale faculty and 


from there he went to the University of 
Chicago as instructor in educational psy- 
chology. 

He is a member of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and was 
secretary of its section in education. He 
has written numerous papers and books on 
psychology in education. 


* * * 


Visual Aids Bulletin is a mimeographed 
leaflet issued periodically, listing free and 
inexpensive booklets, pictures, charts, maps, 
books and motion pictures, in short supple- 
mentary aids for the curriculum; 4 issues, 
$1.50; address Mrs. E. H. Genung, Visual 
Aids Office, room 207, Harper Hall, Clare- 


mont. 
* + #*& 


Sehool Annuals 


Principles of School Yearbook Production and 


Management 


BR icusarv M. BENSON, Ed.D., of 
San Mateo, has produced a volume dealing 
with the problems of school yearbooks, The 
historical development of the problem and 
the use and production of school publica- 
tions are outlined in an interesting, instruc: 
tive and readable manner. 


Dr. Benson has dealt with every phase of 
the subject. Those entrusted with the duty 
of issuing annuals will learn much in the 
reading of this book. Subject-matter, ap- 
pearance, the kind of stock, printing and 
other factors, are featured. 

The publishers are Yearbook Publishing 


Company, 3551 Pierce Street, San Fran’ 
cisco; price $2.50. 


Tall Timber Tales—More Paul Bunyan 
Stories. Teachers who have enjoyed reading 
Paul Bunyan stories and exaggerations will 
want to obtain the new nicely illustrated 
volume of Tall Timber Tales of Paul Bun- 
yan, by Dell J. McCormick, published by 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. 
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California Teachers Institate Dates 


First edition. Please report errors and omissions. 


November dates are subject to change to conform to Thanksgiving holiday 











Bay Section 
County Dates 
I ab aboot ck LS Had s 1). tect acerbic ni hsatencacintoneaiicctmesionicbsienssednniansnion <asneuliienciinipiatannnn senna 
I, aisninencccstksesntncinsspiici ctl tices tabla shinninnanitaitiniaatitatthinnitiainnscensnnstgillilaaiddaicplaietiane Nov. 29 
Berkeley NOV. 29, Dec. 21, 22 
SN sicko Oct. 18, Nov. 29, Dec. 1 
BER. INI oniccsevinincnceananpdicqapagatlbdhersentticyasentenaciclausinesaetmngsinminunbianieciniemiehietigiesesaagi Nov. 29, Jan. 25, 26 
DO CF cn inches. .Nov. 27-29 
RIO iia cdibileesciaiatiawdpscttcicedescinihi ber cbicchocbihchtncaseecpighicavibeeattivcsdanisdintiadgnnanscangsiaceaeaadidiale Nov. 29 
I III cthcccsccetesenitiniencanquitancnnepingspennacbieiiniapeeccnjeietasmneceeetiipdiptihiamniendiitiineesiiatainnnaiscnniigen adalah Nov. 22 
I” UN a ac icsimemigtiegicieeieodbidebanynblnd seg ldaeipllpas sa iinensacha ana 
EE = Sept. 20, Nov. 28, 29 
San SE NIIRIDUINY siete ssnscchcttiniccrestentneneeennsesceesdciseststebnemedeptibinnionitasamasditnnteiniasenasaettnpamasieie Aug. 28, Nov. 29, Jan, 29 
I CI occ Sis caiscct Laliinsccdsbiisknasils ch diakadass cedsishentsabdibetssassisnsimdesustecnitedslintieladtbtaiinstassses:sgaaeeamsaeaad Nov. 27-29 
Santa C.ara 
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TINTED .. sscnscienscetnnietinedetinimasiniacsiongideetaitinnnnananitligneniiiiatianndiacdlindtedclaessiaibiaiiaetididaisiccniacaa ee 
TE, TENMIINEN.. _nsshibnadscaceecnascinapstancstteesvsceisunpnicnaticcbeneccantpetenusdonaaiiaabipaiebaiamemmtei c:cascous sas ieaaaeaiaagmasges -Nov. 27-29 
I I issn omens inten etectenee ebuild lelasoes ei geaddtpssdse iio eile Nov. 27-29 
I GID reitisincectncptiscninssintonecigesntinsnenieinsnncsiseerrenictniatsigitiatensienidiidllninaiaichnaivntdiiai anaes ae 


Fresno . 13 





Bakersfield .. Raediprcalniastindiieaieoniaabaaeneet 
eae ean . 28 


Tulare .. ecosaeeeccessees pee 15, 22, Nov. 13 





SUNNY UNUUNIID ~<uicscosscisnsnccapenencitruendhcsoeescsonndconenprenunssneseetiecsisavibletdcabedinbsionagebieeieneceeialininsissises signee cates 

Humboldt 
Eureka .. 

Mendocino .... 
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Amador . 


sins eel elena ebtiabeasiluedlsteartinnisaatonsipaebpiioosicncnicrctdcciatei han eaaiania aoa a 
cedenisatnasocishindeiiietsmaniniatscselaiaaceslii a dedtbsin ddan ha ctiiticeianncshipsihteiiadllaslaitanadintiihiianiinnintsigiie natant May, 1940 
Northern California Counties will hold their Institutes in connection with the customary 
biennial convention of C.T.A. Northern Seetion, November 20-22. These counties are,—A'pine, 


Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, El Dorado, Glenn, Lassen, Modoc, Placer, Plumas, Sacramento, Shasta, 
Sierra, Siskiyou, Sutter, Tehama, Yolo, Yuba. 









Southern Section 


Se OE III =, sc heaeecrecnedeoaoenhcounslingpestiapecnessnsiaadihdeoadabctlisinsghesthiidilsabindubindstusissalaanan ..Sept. 30, Dec. 16 
Alhambra .............. Ri ee 
Beverly Hills -.. ne 
Long Beach ...... Sept. 11, Oct. 14, Nov. 1 
Compton ............. --vseeme Sept. 30, Dee. 16 
pecan een Sept. 16, Dec. 16 
Los Angeles City -----Oet. 2, Dee. 16 
Redondo Beach .... .Sept. 30, Dec. 16 
Santa Monica ..... ...Sept. 18, Dee. 16 
Pomona .......... 

Riverside ...... 

San Bernardino 
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Ginn and Company has published two 
valuable unit studies in American Prob- 
lems,—1. Civil Service, Our Government 
as an Employer. 2. Why Taxes?, What 
They Buy For Us. 




















These important new monographs, is- 
sued under auspices of North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Committee on Experimental Units, 
are for use in the social-studies courses of 
secondary schools. The study on taxation 
was prepared by Edward A. Krug, Santa 
Barbara City Schools. 















































California teachers of social studies will 
be definitely interested in these brilliant 
new teaching materials. 






































READING READINESS 


IS MADE AN ACTIVE PART 
OF THE READING 
PROGRAM 
















IN THE 


CHILD | 
DEVELOPMENT 
READERS 


Everyday Doings, Pre-Primer 
Who Knows, Little Primer 
Reading for Fun, Primer 













































Finding Friends, First Reader 










Billy and Frisky Series, five stories 
Making Visits, Second Reader 


Meeting Our Neighbors, 
Third Reader 


Exploring New Fields, 
Fourth Reader 


Tales and Travel, Fifth Reader 


Highways and Byways, 
Sixth Reader 
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SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 


Juanita 1. Piggott, Teacher of English, San Pedro High School, Los Angeles County 


Tix creative impulse lies deep in 
the heart of each of us. Whether the 
joy of expression be in speech, writ- 
ing, music, art, dancing, or crafts it 
tends to produce a feeling of joyful 
satisfaction. 

The vital question of each new 
English class, especially the boys, is 
“What books do we have to read?” 
The lives of these young people are 
governed by the _ rapidly-moving 
things of the present day, in which 
they are actually participating and 
about which they want to read. 


At the beginning of the semester, 
when the topic for our next activity 
was a debatable one, a_ student 
brought to class some very interesting 
records from the U.S.S. Colorado. 
Her father had been on the ship when 
it went in search of Amelia Earhart. 


Amelia Earhart, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, Douglas Corrigan, How- 
ard Hughes, Wiley Post and Will 


Rogers — adventurers in the air. 


“Why, our whole life is adventur- 
ing in adventure!” exclaimed one girl 
enthusiastically, after our discussion of 
heroes of the air. The “Spirit of Ad- 
venture in Life and Literature” was 
selected as our theme. 


We could now answer the ques- 
tion about the books to be read. We 
started with adventure in motion-pic- 
tures. What were the qualities that 
made them interesting to the Amer- 
ican public? Were these the type of 
books that would be read by high 


school students? 


A list of 50 was compiled and it was 
a revelation to find that 95% of the 
class had seen at least 20 of the 50. 
Among the favorites were: Hurricane, 
Union Pacific, Dodge City, Wells 
Fargo, Stage Coach, Suez, The Buc- 
caneer, and Robin Hood. 


The new order of things had 
changed our classroom into a labor- 
atory. It became electric with the 
spirit of adventure. Committees were 
appointed to make a list of books of 
adventure for free reading. They vis- 


ited the school and public libraries, 
and presented an interesting selection 
of books of travel, adventure, fiction, 
and biography. 

Especially checked as recent good books 
were: Alone by Richard Byrd, The Last 
Flight the story of Amelia Earhart’s last 
flight, Listen, the Wind, by Anne Lind- 
bergh; The Doomsday Man by John 
Priestly; Mabel Stark’s Hold that Tiger; 
Ruth Saunders-Manning’s Elephant; and 
that fascinating newspaper story Haverill 
Herald, by Esther G. Hall. 


A canvass of individual differences 
brought to light such varied interests 
that members of the class decided to 
group themselves. The decision was 
that each student should make a con- 
tribution to the class about his parti- 
cular interest, as well as cooperate 
with the entire group. Final outcome 
was to be a class book, containing 
short stories, essays, and poetry, draw- 
ings, book-lists, book-reports, diaries, 
autobiographies, and short skits. 


Adventures in Music 

The music committee arranged to 
have the music instructor present a 
program depicting adventure found in 
music. Her first illustration was from 
the Peer Gynt Suite from which she 
played, Morning, Solveg’s Song, Ase’s 
Death, Anitra’s Dance, and Mountain 
King. Other compositions were Wag- 
ner’s Seigfried and Igor Stravinsky's 
Firebird. Comedy was illustrated in 
The Farmer’s Wife, sung by Nelson 
Eddy. Each student took notes and 
prepared a story about the program. 

Another enjoyable day was spent 
with art adventures. The art majors 
made the arrangements, and the art 
teacher gave a delightful talk on the 
adventures in oil, shadows, perspec- 
tive, and impressions, as well as sev- 
eral illustrations by Audobon, Velas- 
quez, Leonardo de Vinci, Constable, 
and Monet. 


SEVERAL periods each week were 
set aside for Adventure in Creative 
Work. That the students caught the 
spirit was evinced in their achieve- 


ments. Students often think that 
their lives are uneventful. Nevertheless, 
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after several good examples and much dis- 
cussion, the committee selected for the final 
book some varied and vivid accounts under 
the title of My Great Adventure, a stu- 
dent’s own experience during a great dust 
storm in Kansas; a trip to Italy; the thrill 
of climbing an oil derrick; autobiography 
of a lost dog; an uncle’s adventure as a 
missionary in China, and an amusing ac- 
count of a duck hunt in which the hunter 
became the hunted. 

Poems play a large part in the world of 
adventure. Many were read and discussed. 
John Masefield’s Dauber was reviewed by a 
student for the class. We discussed meter, 
rime, and cadence. Some, however, had 
the urge to write, and poems were con- 
tributed. 

Creative endeavors are no longer the 
gift of super-children. Almost every day 
surprises were in store for the teacher. 

The class prepared a book entitled My 
Kaleidoscope of Beautiful Memories. Con- 
tributions were added daily. The following 
were some that were submitted: 


Fireflies in the gloom. 

Snow crystals on my window pane. 
Autuma skies at sunset 

Morning dew on a flimy spider web, 
Colored pottery on a Navejo rug. 

A troop of sea gulls. 

Fields of purple lupin. 


Our next adventure was with simple ex- 
pressions patterned after the Japanese 
Hokku, which has the first line five syl- 
lables, the second line seven, and the third 
line five syllables. The students wrote these 
with amazing alacrity. 

A few examples follow: 


Gay as red brocade 
A coverlet of maple leaves 
Covers autumn ground. 


Bright beach umbrellas 
Scattered on the sandy shore 
Like a patch work quilt. 


Where is it going 
The frolicsome, carefree wind 
On its lively way? 


Over garden walls 
Like iridescent opals 
Sunrise paints the dew. 


EBacu year the writer's club of 
the school sponsors a contest. Enthusi- 
asm waxed high in our laboratory. The 
rules of the contest are that anyone mak- 
ing a contribution may attend a tea at which 
the judges will give their decisions and 
criticisms. Two members of our group re- 
ceived honorable mention for their poems, 
A Land so Fine and Switzerland. In. the 
light verse our member won first place with 
his poem’ The Sewing Box. 


Our sewing box holds spools of thread 
a thimble tried and true 

A pair of shears and needles sharp 
Some buttons old and new. 

With these fine aids, a patch or two 
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Some cloth or bits of lace 
My mother mends our shabby clothes 
So we will not lose face 


In the short story contest four students 
received honorable mention for stories en- 
titled The Decision, The Aud Call, The 
Black Brief-case, and Jim's Boy. While in 
the humor section from our laboratory 
came The Wail of a Tall Girl, which took 
first place. 


We are always looking for life situations 
that will make plots. We have clippers who 
constantly watch the daily papers. Any 
item, such as a dog being taken to court 
because two men claimed him, and the 
judge decided to let the dog do the de- 
termining, are immediately pasted in the 
scrap-book for future use. 


We try to keep our plots simple and 
within the experience of the young writers. 
We keep to character stories as much as 
possible. For instance, we choose a char- 
acter with a dominant trait, fill him with 
a burning desire to attain some goal. We 
then give him three or four hurdles to 
jump. In the end he attains his goal because 
of his worthy trait, or loses because of an 
unworthy one. 


For students who do not get as far as 
poetry and stories, there are still opportu- 
nities for self-expression, because within the 
range of every boy and girl there are the 
simple records of daily happenings which 
may develop into interesting diaries. The 
autobiography is a splendid outlet for ex- 
pression. The student has his content ma- 
terial at hand and he can make his life- 
history interesting to others by inserting 
personal adventures, vivid descriptions, or 
imaginative experiences. 


Ti atmosphere of the school labora- 
tory will determine in a large measure the 
success of any activity. Here ideas are 
born, emotional currents are set into mo- 
tion, and the lowliest creative seed is ten- 
derly nurtured. I feel certain that the stu- 
dents’ experiences in creative expression 
were the means of opening new worlds to 
them. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers, 
Indianapolis, have issued two new books of 
special merit: 1—Pathways of Our Pres- 
idents by Floyd I. MacMurray, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Indiana, 
and 2—Europe: The Great Trader, by 
Alison E. Aitchison. 


These supplementary reading books, for 
use in the upper elementary grades and 
secondary schools, are attractive, well-writ- 
ten, and authentic. They will have wide 
use in social studies projects and courses. 

Bobbs-Merrill has also brought out a fine 
school edition of the original Oz book, 
The Wizard of Oz, which attained phe- 
nomenal success. 


First day of school 







DON’T LET IT BE A DAY WHEN 


SCHOOLROOM SLoucu 


BEGINS 








Urge your schools to provide 


posturally correct school seats 


HOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture. 

One of its surest remedies is 
modern, comfortable, pos- 
turally correct school seating 
... the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 

Progressive schools every- 
where recognize the superior 
posture advantages in Amer- 
ican Seating Company built 
school desksand seats. They’re 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 


Reeent Changes 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Alameda 


J. M. Bryan, former principal, Lincoln 
School, elected principal, Alameda High 
School in place of Dr. George C. Thompson, 
retired. 

Lowell W. Mell, former principal, Mastick 
School, elected principal, L:nco!n School. 

Robert Reinhard, former _ vice-principal, 
Haight School, elected principal, Mastick School. 

Harold LaJeunesse, former  vice-principal, 
Porter School, elected principal, Porter School, 
in place of I. W. Snowden, retired. 

George Linden White elected vice-principal, 
Haight School, 


Oakland 


Hazel Pry from Columbia University elected 
assistant supervisor in art. 


Berkeley 


Bruce L. Zimmerman, former principal, Long- 
fellow School, elected principal, Burbank Ju- 
nior High School. 

Leo J. Graham, former counselor, Willard Ju- 
nior High School, elected principal, Longfel- 
low School. 


San Francisco 


Carl A. Anderson, former principal, Presidio 
Junior High School, elected principal of Poly- 
technic High School in place of James E. Ad- 
dicott, retired. 

Harry G. Hansell, former principal, Contin- 


Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 
EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 

- HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San FRANCISco 
San Dieco 
Lone Beacu 


Los ANGELES 
OAKLAND 
Santa ANA 


uation School, elected principal, Presidio Junior 
High School. 

Robert J. Stoffer elected principal, Continua- 
tion School, 

Mrs. M. Louise O’Brien, former principal, 
Geary School, elected principal, Fairmont School, 
in place of Kathryn McGough, retired. 

Mrs. Ethel Roth, former vice-principal, Win- 
field Scott School, elected principal, Geary 
School. 

Anna C. Conlon, former 
dore Stockton School, 
Winfield Scott School. 

Marie Torpey, former principal, Starr King 
School, elected principal, Sheridan School, in 
place of Lillie M. Kinney, retired. 

Alice Hayes, former vice-principal, Longfel- 
low School, elected principal, Starr King School. 

Elizabeth Grace MacCormack, former vice- 
principal, Sunnyside School, elected vice-prin- 
cipal, Longfellow School. 

Mary J, Sweeney, former vice-principal, Far- 
ragut School, elected vice-principal, Redding 
School, in place of Marie E. Geary, retired. 

Alice M. Corbett, former principal, Sunny- 
side School, elected principal, Sanchez School, 
in place of Margaret L. Dunn, retired. 

Dorey Sullivan, former vice-principal, Sher- 
idan School, elected principal, Sunnyside School. 

Ethel E. Duncing, former teacher, Twin Peaks 
School, elected vice-principal, Sheridan School. 

Olympia O’Hara, former teacher, Sutro 
School, elected vice-principal, Madison School. 

Mabel Delavan, former teacher, Pacific 
Heights School, elected vice-principal, Law- 
ton School. 


teacher, Commo- 
elected vice-principal, 


Other Changes 


Everett V. O’Rourke, former principal, Cotati 
Grammar School, elected principal, Cloverdale 
Grammar School. 

Brian M. Dillingham, former principal, Clo- 
verdale Grammar School, elected principal, Es- 
calon Grammar School. 

Lloyd R. Lofthus elected principal, 
anton Grammar School. 

Ward H. Austin, former vice-principal, Marin 
Junior College, Kentfield, elected principal at 
Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts in San 
Francisco, 


Pleas- 


* * * 


The Nation’s Schools 


Summary of Facts and Statistics on American 


Education 


Answers to questions about American 
education which are asked most frequently 


have been prepared by United States Office 
of Education: 


How many schools are there? Approximately 
276,500 public and private schools and col- 
leges in the United States supply informa- 
tion to the office of Education. 


Is the number of schools increasing or de- 
creasing? From 1934 to 1936 the number of 
elementary schools decreased by 4,000. Dur- 
ing the same period there was an increase 


OFFICIAL 
U.S. FLAG & PLEDGE PENCIL 


FREE to teachers, civic leaders and educa- 
tors, Beautiful lifetime metal compact ex- 
tension pocket pencil. Flag and Pledge per- 
manently engraved in full color. No obliga- 
tion. Write P.O. Box 38, Station K, New 
York, N. Y. 
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of 900 public high schools. The number of 
public high schools increased from 16,300 
in 1918 to 25,600 in 1936. 


How many persons go to school? Full- 
time day schools in 1936 enrolled 30,587,- 
000 persons. Those enrolled in night, sum- 
mer, correspondence, and private trade and 
vocational schools and classes are not in- 
cluded in this total. Elementary schools 
reported 22,700,000; secondary schools, 
6,435,000; and higher education institutions, 
1,208,000. The remainder attended Fed- 
eral schools for Indians, private commercial 
schools, and schools of nursing. Practically 
90% of all full-time pupils are enrolled in 
publicly-controlled schools. 


What proportion of persons of school age 
are in school? Approximately 95% of all 
elementary school age children in the 
United States are enrolled in school. Only 
67% of those at the secondary school age 
may be found in school, and only 12% 
of our college age persons are registered in 
a college or university. 


What is each year’s number of graduates? 
More than 1,000,000 high school students 
and 143,000 college and university students 
graduate each year throughout the Nation. 


How many teachers are engaged in the busi- 
ness of education? There were 1,073,000 
teachers in all types of public and private 
schools from kindergarten through college 
in 1936. Of this number 266,000 were 
men. 


Do many pupils attend private elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the United 
States? Sixty-six thousand teachers are em- 
ployed in the Nation’s 10,000 private ele- 
mentary schools to teach 2,250,000 pupils 
enrolled. Twenty-five thousand teachers in- 
struct 400,000 pupils in 3,300 private sec- 
ondary schools reporting. 


What is the Nation’s investment in educa- 
tion? Elementary schools reported spending 
approximately $1,328,000,000, the high 
schools, $810,000,000, and the colleges and 
universities $493,000,000. These expendi- 
tures for 1935-36 do not include State and 
private institutions for exceptional children 
or the Government schools for Indians. 


What is the value of educational property 
and endowments in our country? The Office of 
Education estimates the cost of land, build- 
ings and equipment owned by educational 
institutions at $10,116,000,000. Endow- 
ment and other trust funds amount to $2,- 
237,340,000. 


What is the estimated education of our 
population? The median education of the 
country as a whole is only completion of 
the elementary school. 3.32% of the Na- 
tion’s adults are college graduates; 15.1% 
of the adults, including the college grad- 
uates, are high school graduates. Therefore, 
150 of every 1000 adults in the United 
States have completed their high school 
education or have obtained further train- 
ing. 
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Identification Photos 




































Wse of small photos on the permanent 
record-cards is becoming more and more 
prevalent in up-to-date school systems as an 
administrative aid to help the principal or 
counselor tie up the name with the student 
whom they will know by sight. 

So often a principal will have a question 
come up in regard to a certain student 
whom he cannot associate with the name 
without looking him up in the room or hav- 
ing him called to the office. 

With an_ identification-photo on the 
record-card this would be entirely unneces- 
sary and would also eliminate any possible 
embarrassment on the part of either the 
principal or student and save a lot of time. 

Then, too, it is extremely useful for fu- 
ture reference in recalling the student to 
mind in case of necessity, possibly several 
years after the student attended school. 

Charles W. Beers, for many years with Rand 
McNally and Company and widely-known in 
school circles is manager of Identification Photo 
Service, 1806 San Antonio Avenue, Berkeley, 
providing this service to the schools on a mass 
production basis at low cost. Anyone inter- 


ested may get in touch with him at the above 
address. 


* 





* * 










Lawrence E. Chenoweth, superintendent, 
Bakersfield city schools, was visiting lec- 
turer this past summer at Santa Barbara 
State College summer session, where he had 
large classes in administration and supervi- 
sion and in personality development. 

The summer session enrollment was the 
largest in the history of the college. The 
school paper, El Gauchito, carried a note- 
worthy weekly column entitled Larryettes, 
contributed by Mr. Chenoweth. The beauty 
and charm of the Santa Barbara region, as 
well as the colorful pageantry of the annual 
fiesta, added much to the zest of the suc- 
cessful summer session. 
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Add extra thrills to every trip by collecting beautiful 
Associated Stamps wherever you drive. With the 1939 
“Roads to Romance” series you can rediscover the West, its 
historic past and its thrilling present—authentically de- 
scribed for you in the 48-page Stamp Book, a collector’s 
item in itself. It’s fun— it’s educational! 
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Fred A. Kelly, teacher, Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, and formerly princi- 
pal of Gonzales High School, again holds 
the State “championship record” as the 
first enrolled member of C. T. A. for the 
ensuing year. He obtained his 1940 mem- 
bership card in early July. Mr. Kelly has 
held his state record for nine consecutive 
years. During the N. E. A. convention he 
directed two successful N. E. A. radio pro- 
grams, one over KYA and the second over 
a national hookup. 


















TIME TO START YOUR COLLECTION NOW 










All 100 stamps are already in circulation. In addition to 
distributing his local stamp, each Smiling Associated Dealer 
also has a supply of a rare stamp from some distant point 
each week. In a short trip you can collect six to ten stamps, 
and different stamps are available each week. 
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ASSOCIATED AVIATION ETHYL AND 


FLYING A GASOLINE 
VEEDOL AND TYDOL MOTOR OILS + MILEAGE SERVICE 


“LET’S GET ASSOCIATED” 













Work-Guide in American History, for 
senior high schools, by Wilder, under edi- 
torship of Professor Spaulding of Harvard 
University, now appears in revised and en- 
larged edition. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin, this praiseworthy modern work- 
book of 160 pages is widely used in sec- 
ondary schools. 
















School Legislation 
(Continued from Page 13) 


S. B. 341 Phillips. 
districts 

S. B. 342 Phillips, 

S. B. 347 Shelley. 
lege 

S. B. 396 Garrison. 
for special service 

S. B. 434 Nelsen. 
system 

S. B. 443 Keating. 

S. B. 449 Biggar. 
dren 

S. B. 453 Crittenden. 
funds 

S. B 456 Slater. 
handicapped minors 

S. B. 486 Phillips. 

S. B. 570 McBride. 
city school districts 

S. B. 620 Tickle. 
superintendents 

S. B. 687 Tickle. 

S. B. 688 Tickle. 

S. B. 722 Biggar. 
school districts 

S. B. 739 Quinn. 

S. B. 751 Shelley. 
of minors 

S. B. 821 Biggar. Junior college textbooks 

S. B. 920 Jesperson. Aeronautical course in 
public schools 

S. B. 923 Jesperson. 
system to accept gifts 

S. B. 1162 Mixter. 
plies 

S. B. 1171 Nielsen. 
surance 

S. B. 1185 Hollister. 
by a county 

A. B. 187 Desmond. Permits junior collee 
districts to acquire property outside such dis- 
trict 

A. B. 196 Dilworth. 
trustees 

A. B. 228 Rosenthal. 
dren 

A. B. 311 Dilworth. 
tees 

A. B. 312 Daley. 

A. B. 324 Turner. 

A. B. 326 Gilbert 


Division of high school 


Registration of wararnts 
San Francisco State Col- 


Employment of person 
Employees state retirement 


California Nautical School 
Education of Indian chil- 
Borrowing of school 
Education of physically- 


School library trustees 
Addition of territory to 


Powers and duties of school 
Defines the school day 
Emergency school funds 


Suspension and lapsing of 


California Nautical School 
Relating to apprenticing 


Permits state school 
Purchase of school sup- 


Health and accident in- 


Assistance to districts 


Candidacy for school 


Meals for needy chil- 
Election of school trus- 


Establishes an e'ection code 
Rural supervision 


and Dills. Local retire- 


ment 

A. B. 827 Gilbert 
ployees 

A. B. 880 Turner. 
tees 


A. B. 387 Salsman. Attendance of 
superintendents at conventions 

A. B. 453 Kepple. Revocation of credentials 

A. B. 511 Johnson. Establishment of colleges 

A. B. 525 Turner. Effective date of changes 
in school district boundaries 

A. B. 526 Turner. Attendance of pupils 

A. B. 527 Turner. County libraries 


A. B. 533 Scudder. Sale of property of lapsed 
school district 

A. B. 555 M. J. Burns. 
districts 

A. B. 587 Gilbert and Dills. Permissive reduc- 
tion of probatory period 

A. B. 588 Gilbert and Dills. 
sence for childbirth 

A. B. 589 Dilworth. Kinderarten regulations 

A. B. 712 Tenney. Use of school bands and 
orchestras 

A. B. 765 Fulcher. County libraries 

A. B. 766 O’Donnell, School supplies 

A. B. 780 Desmond. Permits deposit of school 
cafeteria funds in bank 

A. B. 861 H. M. Burns. 
higher education 

A. B. 900 Williamson. Employment of ad- 
ministrative adviser by boards of education in 
districts of more than 40,000 a.d.a. 


and Dills. Substitute em- 


Appointment of school trus- 


county 


Annexation of school 


Leave of ab- 


Study of need of 


A. B. 903 Williamson, 

A. B. 909 Williamson. Sabbatical-leave law 

A. B. 995 Cronin, Establishment of recrea- 
tional centers in cities and school districts 

A. B. 1001 Salsman. Attendance records 

A. B. 1002 Salsman. Enlargement of school 
districts 

A. B. 1003 Salsman. Schoo! district meetings 

A. B. 1100 Waters. City boards of education 

A. B. 1102 Poulson. Undistributed reserves 

A. B, 1120 Doyle. Pupils in detention homes 

A. B. 1121 Poulson. Expenses of teachers in- 
stitutes 

A. B, 1122 Stream. 
rants 


A. B. 1129 Turner. Gifts to school districts 
A. B. 1133 Evans. School district meetings 
A. B. 1184 Evans, Standard sehool sites 
A. B. 1261 Phillips. Instruction for the deaf. 
A. B. 1276 Millington. State Compensation 
Insurance Fund 
B. 1280 Turner. 
. 1286 Bashore. 
. 1827 Hawkins. 
. 1828 Hawkins. 
. 1881 Hawkins. 
. 1832 Hawkins, 
- 1858 Johnson. 
nurses 
A. B. 1360 Johnson. 
tricts 
A. B. 1482 Eleanor Miller. Authorizes a 
county superintendent to provide a program for 
conducting and coordinating research and guid- 


ance activities for elementary and high school 
districts 


A. B. 1469 Poulson. Certification 

A. B. 1488 H. M. Burns. Insurance of school 
property 

A. B. 1490 Kepple. Permits two or more dis- 
tricts to unit for local retirement 

A. B. 1587 Dills. Interdistrict attendance 

A. B. 1593 Sawallisch. School buses and reg- 
ulation of traffic 

A. B. 1633 Carlson. 
tricts 

A. B. 1705 Johnson. 
districts 

A. B. 1708 Johnson. 
tal service 

A. B. 1729 Dills, 
tendent 

A. B. 1753 Daley. 
thony Day 

A. B. 1869 Reaves. 
warrants 

A. B. 1892 Atkinson, Permits schools districts 
to have exhibits at county fairs 

A. B. 1897 Dills. Expenditures of school fund 

A. B. 1902 Weber. Transportation of pupils 

A. B. 1903 Weber. Approved site for school 
buildings 

A. B. 1946 Evans. Payment of 
teacher, teaching out of state 


A. B. 1947 Evans. Use of school grounds for 
supervised recreational activities 

A. B. 2006 Robertson. State textbooks for 
pupils in elementary schools maintained in state 
colleges 

A. B. 2029 Cronin. Teacher retirement fund 

A. B. 2064 Houser, School district taxes 

A. B. 2103 Desmond. Health and accident in- 
surance 

A. B. 2257 Turner. Maintenance of 
colleges in a state college 

A. B. 2407 Pou'son. Temporary employees 

A. B. 2526 Turner. Defines “employee” in 
the county employee retirement act 

A. B. 2575 Del Mutolo. Sick leave for teach- 
ers injured in an accident 

A. B. 2756 Johnson. Collection 
monies 

A. B. 2767 Sawallisch. 
traffic signs 

A. B. 2828 Houser, Employment of persons 
not requiring certification qualifications 


Rights of way 


Signing of school war- 


Pupil transportation 
Transportation 

Local retirement 
Local retirement 
Local retirement 
Local retirement 
Employment of school 


Uniting of school dis- 


Borrowing money by dis- 
Enlargerent of unified 
Pupils absent for den- 
Report of county superin- 
Establishes Susan B. An- 


Issuance of duplicate 


exchange 


junior 


of school 


Regulations covering 
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A. B. 2842 Bennett. Validation of boundaries, 
etc. 

A. B. 2868 Fulcher. 
ors 

A. C. A, 42 Scudder. A constitutional amend- 
ment to be voted upon at the next regular gen- 
eral election (1940) and covers insurance of 
certain officials for liability. 


Rural school supervis- 


Taos desiring full information con- 
cerning any of the new laws mentioned 
above should write to the State Department 
of Education for interpretation or for fur- 
ther facts concerning the various measures. 

The work of the representatives of the 
schools in presenting educational proposals 
to the committees of both houses was par- 
ticularly pleasant this year because of the 
friendly attitude maintained at every meet- 
ing by the committees. The members of 
both the Senate and Assembly Education 
Committees willingly extended as much time 
as was needed for the presentation of ar- 
guments. The rulings made were univer- 
sally satisfactory. 

The members of the Senate Education 
Committee were: Charles H. Deuel, Chair- 
man, George M. Biggar, John D. Foley, 
Chris N. Jespersen, Roy J. Nielsen, Harry 
L. Parkman, Harold J. Powers, Herbert W. 
Slater, Edward H. Tickle. 

The members of the Assembly Education 
Committee were: Ralph C. Dills, Chairman, 
Mrs. Jeanette E. Daley, John W. Evans, 
Dan Gallagher, Gordon H. Garland, Wil- 
bur F. Gilbert, Robert M. Green, Gardiner 
Johnson, Miss Eleanor Miller, Alfred W. 
Robertson, Harold F. Sawallisch, Charles M. 
Weber, Ray Williamson. 


* * * 


Los Angeles City Board of Education Tenta- 
ive Budget 1939-40 (a handsomely-illustrated, 
large-format, 20-page brochure in the best 
modern style) clearly, accurately and hu- 
manly depicts the work and fiscal needs of 
that great metropolitan public school sys 
tem. 

Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
schools, Harry M. Howell, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the budget division, 
and their associates, are to be congratulated 
upon this illuminating and friendly docu- 
ment. What would otherwise be cold statis- 
tical material is warmed and enlightened by 
abundant illustration. 

ee 


White and Gold, yearbook of Siskiyou 
Union High School District, always dis- 
plays fine typography, binding and illus 
tration. Now in its 41st volume, the 1939 
issue, published by the seniors of the nine 
high schools of that union high school dis- 
trict, is dedicated to Otto H. Reichman, 
who for several years preceding his death 
in 1938, was a member of the board of 
trustees of the district. 

Jere E. Hurley is superintendent with 
headquarters at Yreka. The nine schools 
are, — Yreka, Weed, Dorris (in Butte Val- 
ley), Fort Jones, Happy Camp, McCloud, 
Mount Shasta, Tennant and Tulelake. 
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New Edition 
Key to the Constitution 


Nationa Institute of Public Educa- 
tion has published the fourth edition of 
The Key to the Constitution of the United 
States, by Francis Clay Harley, widely ac- 
claimed by educators, students and prom- 
inent people as “the finest thing of its 
kind” and “the little masterpiece” on the 
Constitution. 


Also, bringing into sharp contrast Com- 
munism, Fascism, Nazism and AMER- 
ICANISM, there has been published an 8- 
page Supplement to The Key. Clear-cut 
definitions of the “isms” are given, to- 
gether with the value of AMERICANISM 
in terms which everyone can understand 
and appreciate. In addition, the supplement 
has three pages of questions and answers 
on the Constitution to refresh your memory 
on some of the more important points, and 
a plain statement of the Rights Safeguarded 
by the Constitution to Every Citizen, which 
will be found useful in discussing the eco- 
nomic side of Americanism. 


Both Key and Supplement are attractively 
illustrated. 


The American Bill of Rights receives 
special emphasis in The Key and is referred 
to in the Supplement. 

The Key is 25 cents; the Supplement, 
10 cents — but, for a limited time, the two 
may be obtained by sending 25 cents (five 
each for $1.) directly to National Institute 
of Public Education, 368 Congress Street, 
Boston. 

Questions and Answers to Key to the 
Constitution of the United States, an 8-page 
pamphlet by Francis Clay Harley, is pub- 
lished by National Institute of Public Edu- 
cation, 368 Congress Street, Boston. The 
Key bulletin has already been widely dis- 
tributed gratis in many California schools. 
Teachers will find the supplementary leaflet 
of Questions and Answers very helpful in 
their work. 


Major Welborn G. McMurray, of San 
Leandro, is Western Representative for Na- 
tional Institute of Public Education. 


* * #*# 


Mrs. Nina Willis Walter, editor of Nug- 
gets, magazine of verse by children, an- 
nounces change in publication dates so that 
six issues will appear during the school 
year. First issue is now ready for immediate 
distribution. Schools and teachers desiring 
to subscribe should do so at once, before 
the limited first issue is all gone. Subscrip- 
tion price is $1 a year. 

Children under 16 years of age are invited 
to submit original poems for publication. Each 
manuscript should bear the author’s name, age, 
and home address, and a stamped, self-ad- 


dressed envelope should be inclosed for the re- 
turn of unavailable material. 
Address all communications to Mrs. Nina 


Willis Walter, editor of Nuggets, 709 North 
Monterey Street, Alhambra, 





FREE MOTION PICTURES 


16MM. SOUND & SILENT 


nt Ww R I T E N a) Ww a 
For Your Free Copy of Our New 193940 Edition of 


“SELECTED MOTION PICTURES” 
Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





Sehool at Ahwahnee 
Mrs. Elsie Van Ness, Ahwahnee 


A STATE adult year-round educational 
program was instituted at the Ahwahnee 
Sanatorium, Madera County, in May, by 
Walter Hickson, principal of Raymond 
High School. 

Mrs. Mary A. Campion, who holds a 
general secondary credential, is employed as 
resident instructor. As a state program no 
enrollment fee is charged, and books are 
furnished without cost to students. 

A total of 65 students, including patients 
who receive bedside instruction and mem- 
bers of the sanatorium staff, have enrolled 
in the following courses: 


English, elementary and advanced; journalism 
and short story writing; dramatics; commer- 


19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


351 Turk St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


cial arithmetic; general business training; sew- 
ing and crafts; Spanish; typing; reading and 
writing for foreigners; and a supervised group 
of individual subjects. 

In the last classification are included sev- 
eral patients of high school age who are 
continuing courses which they were forced 
to drop when leaving school. Reading ma- 
terial and correspondence courses, such as 
psychology, photography, farming and 
other subjects of individual interest are 
also supplied for this group. 


* * * 


Health Bulletin for Teachers now in its 
10th volume, is issued by School Health 
Bureau — Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. A recent issue 
gives a helpful resume of the year’s pro- 
gress in medical science and public health. 





Pay 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 


Board Bill 
—When You Are Sick or Injured? 


Why take the risk of being compelled to use 
up your savings, or to run into debt, to 
carry you through a period of enforced idle- 
ness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, 
it will assure an income when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then send 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please 


do it today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


1941 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebraska 





The Answer Was T.C.U. 


“When I found myself in the hospital 
facing an emergency operation I wondered 
how I could ever manage to 
swing it—and then I found the 
answer—T.C.U. With your aid 
the experience lost the aspect 
of a nightmare and has not 
been too heavy a burden on 
me.’’— Helen E. Parker, 
Gorham, N. H. 


AR Ree 2 cn en cn mS aS Oe eo aD Oe 


Pia! be 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 1941 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing more about 
T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, 
without obligation, the whole story. 

















NO AGENT WILL CALL 





DESERT 
TREASURE 


A New Type 
Remedial Reader 


By 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
IRMAGARDE RICHARDS 
AND ALICE SALISBURY 


18 DRAWINGS—S5S0 PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRICE, $1.25 


Delightful story of two courageous mod- 
ern boys who have 


E xciting adventures with a bronco, and 
airplane and a marvelous Sandlap- 
per to 


S olve the problems of the Hilyard fam- 
ily in the Great American Desert. 
BE 


chapter of the story is supple 
mented by a chapter of factual 
material 


R calistically depicting the unusual nat- 
ural phenomena which makes the 


T remendously attractive and interesting 
to so many people. © 


T eachers seeking material to use in 
classes of young people, who need 


emedial instruction to establish basic 
reading skills, will find 

FE xercises for each chapter designed to 

develop necessary reading abilities in 


ccordance with the recommendations of 
the 36th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education. 


S pecial attention has been given to sen- 


tence structure and 
with the 


vocabulary, 


nusual result that while the interest of 
the book is sustained at a mature 
level, the 


R eading difficulty is slightly beluw the 
fourth grade on a placement 


3 stablished by accepted techniques for 
determining reading difficulty. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


Thirty Thursday 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of all payments due the permanent fund 
and the annuity deposit fund from the 
State, school districts and teachers. These 
warrants bear no interest and consequently 
the income now received from interest on 
contributions from all sources would be lost. 
The System would be required to use the 
Credit Clearings Bank of the People of Cali- 
fornia as its sole depository, and the fate of 
the members of the System would be irre- 
trievably tied to the management of the 
Bank. Payments of benefits could be made 
in lawful money only so long as the reserves 
held out, and thereafter benefits would be 
payable only in Retirement Compensation 
Warrants. 


Tue value which Retirement Compensa- 
tion Warrants would have is the keystone 
to the whole structure. No one knows or 
can say what their value will be, and it is 
this uncertainty which definitely imperils 
the whole public school system. 


* * #* 


San Diego City News 


Dr. RALPH C. DAILARD was ap- 
pointed as an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business administration which 
will include responsibility for the office of 
business manager (from which George M. 
Crawford resigned July 31, to enter private 
business) as well as partial responsibility for 
educational administration on a _ broader 
scope. Dr. Dailard went to San Diego from 
University of Alabama. He completed his 
work for the doctorate at Teachers College, 
New York. 

To assist in other phases of educational 
administration and primarily to coordinate 
the many aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram, Dr. Richmond Barbour and Dr. Charles 
J. Falk were also appointed to the central 
administrative staff. Dr. Barbour was for- 
merly principal in the city schools and more 
recently director of teacher training at San 
Diego State College, which position he ac- 
cepted following the completion of his doc- 
torate at Yale University in 1937. 

These appointments were part of the 
changes recommended as a result of an or- 
ganization-study carried on under guidance 
of Dr. Osman Hull, University of Southern 
California, and Dean Grayson Kefauver, 
Stanford University. Detailed direction of 
this study was made by Dr. Ivan Booker, 
loaned to San Diego City Schools during 
the past year from the research staff of Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The study resulted in other interesting 
developments, among which may be noted: 

1. A change in the city charter was ap- 
proved by the voters at the last municipal 
election whereby the terms of office for the 
five board of education members were ex- 
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tended from four years to six years, with 
the individual terms so arranged that not 
more than two are elected at one time thus 
avoiding the isue of change in majority con- 
trol at any one election. 


2. The. administrative code of the school 
system was extensively revised and is being 
prepared in five parts. The first is a state- 
ment of the legal background for local 
school administration and the definite pol- 
icies as adopted by the board of education. 
The other four parts are being developed in 
loose-leaf form; they may be changed 
and kept up-to-date as new policies are 
adopted or regulations revised. These parts 
are as follows: 


a. Handbook for principals. 

b. Handbook for teachers. 

c. Handbook for non-certificated employees. 

4. Handbook of administrative procedures 
for the central staff. 


3. Detailed job analyses of all present ad- 
ministrative positions were made, with sug- 
gestions as to changes and adjustments 
which will increase the efficiency of the 
school program. The personnel ‘changes 
listed above were made as the result of 
this study with other minor changes under 
way as the study continues during the com- 
ing year. 

Developments in the instructional field 
are also under way as a result of curriculum 
study started last year under the guidance 
of Professor Paul Hanna, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Professor Frederick Weersing, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


* * # 


Woodcraft by Bernard S. Mason, a big, 
substantial, beautifully-illustrated book of 
600 pages, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Company, is a comprehensive manual for 
everyone of every age who is interested 
in camping, woodcraft, and crafts based 
upon forest materials. 


* * 


The California Legion Heir, official pub- 
lication of Sons of the American Legion, 
Detachment of California, recently appeared 
in its initial issue as a 4-page tabloid news- 
paper. Excellent in format and subject 
matter, this paper is edited by Dr. Walter 
I. Frank, 405 Georgia Street, Vallejo, and 
is published and distributed monthly un- 
der direction of Detachment of California 
S.A.L., State Headquarters, Veterans War 
Memorial Building, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Esta Ross Stuart, formerly instructor, 
Berkeley High School and joint chairman, 
California State Typewriting Committee; 
now associate in commercial education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
author of Stuart Typing, keyboard mastery 
of the vocabularies of business by the high 
frequency word-pattern method. This ex- 
cellent complete course (Parts 1-4) now 
appears in a handsome second edition, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company. 
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Esther M. Weinstock, Teacher, Burbank Senior High School, Burbank, 
Los Angeles County 


ConstantLy changing the room 
scene provides interesting diversion for rov- 
ing eyes, educational as well as restful. 

Postal cards lend attractive variety when 
framed. In a unit on architecture, for ex- 
ample, post-cards showing our missions, 
various public buildings, different types of 
homes and churches, ancient and modern 
monuments, are particularly appealing in 
frames that set off their form and color. 

But who can afford to frame countless 
post-cards, however beautifully colored or 
illustrative of the lesson they might be? 
Besides, where would you store them when 
they are not in use? 

Here is the place for the ten-cent store 
and a little effort on your part. Buy sev- 
eral frames of black or brown wood 6! by 
814 inches. Make mats for them with an 
envelope-back, in which you can _ insert 
post-cards and change them as often as you 
like. 

Thus, at small cost, you may frame your 
post-cards and, since they require little 
closet-space, you have no trouble finding a 
place to keep them. 

Ih making the mat for the frame, cut 
a space a fraction of an inch narrower and 
shorter than the post-card. Cover the side 
of the mat which is to be next to the 
glass with a good neutral paper that will 
do for any card. This part is rather tedious 
for pasting tends to ruffle paper and of 
course you want it smooth. 

On the back of the mat paste a cut-out 
of cardboard thicker and a fraction of an 
inch wider and longer than a post-card. 
Illustrations are necessary to make this clear. 

Figure A shows the piece of cardboard which 
is pasted on the back of the mat. Figure B is 


a view of the back of the mat with the cut- 
out pasted on it. 


A piece of paper heavy enough to withstand 
much handling is pasted over the strip shown 
in figure A. Figure C illustrates this piece. 


Fasten your prepared mat in the frame 
and your envelope-back is ready for use. 
Insert your post-card. It looks so pretty 
in its new dress that it is a never-ending 
surprise to you. Try it! 

+. +0 


Enriching the curriculum for the elemen- 
tary-school child is 18th yearbook, 1939, of 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, completely prepared by the able 
editorial committee of that department. It 
may be obtained by addressing the depart- 
ment at 1201-16th Street, Washington, D. 
C.; price $2; study outlines 25 cents each. 
This yearbook, like its distinguished’ prede- 
cessors, is of real value to all workers in 
the elementary school field. 





USING POSTCARDS 


POST CARDS FOR ROOM DECORATION 
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Useful Mathematics Workbook, by Mary 
A. Potter, supervisor of mathematics, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, published by Ginn and 
Company, comprises 112 pages and is in 
the best modern workbook style. It supple- 
ments and enriches the content found in 
Useful Mathematics by Dunn and three as- 
sociated authors, also published by Ginn. 





Cc B A 


These three outlines show the shapes of the cardboard, mat, and paper, used in con- 


structing the post-card frames. 
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In America” 





FREE Classroom Book For Eachof Your Pupils! 


(Not available for children under 11 years of age) 











A practical, dramatic classroom aid. “THE HISTORY OF 
PORTABLE LIGHT IN AMERICA” portrays an interesting re- 
lationship of history and science. It is a beautiful 24-page 
book with 75 illustrations. Designed and written by 
Lurelle Guild, famous designer, collector and antiquarian. 


ALSO —rotder describing other in- 
structive and interesting material 
available to school teachers! 


JUST SEND IN THIS COUPON —TODAY! 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 
Department A-9, Box 635, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
Piease send me FREE the material described above. 


3 ebadhs eens OE) im. 











_____ grade or (grades) 


I have _______ pupils, from — years to _________ years of age 
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My address is (St. & No., or R. F. D.) 
City (or P.O.) and State 
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In Memoriam 


Efe M. Howard, age 50, teacher and 
previously librarian, at Bret Harte School, 
Sacramento for the last 24 years, passed 
away in June. Daughter of pioneer Colusa 
residents, Miss Howard went to Sacramento 
in 1915 and taught until illness compelled 
her to discontinue her work. 


Chris Runckel, a retired teacher, passed 
away July 1 at his home in Berkeley. In 
days gone by he was one of the most active 
and outstanding of California's many teach- 
ers and principals. 


A native son of California, he began his 
work in the Mother Lode section and later 
came to Oakland where for a number of 
years he served as principal. After his re- 
tirement Mr. Runckel became associated 
with the East Bay Water Development As- 
sociation and until the time of his death 
served as secretary of the company. Al- 
though he had traveled well past the regu- 
lar working years, he maintained his youth- 
ful strength and enthusiasm and was active 
in teacher affairs as well as civic activities. 


William H. Langdon, Associate Justice of 
California Supreme Court, passed away 
August 10 at his home in Hillsborough, age 
66 years. A native son of California, he 
was a graduate of San Jose Normal School. 
For a number of years he was a teacher in 
the public schools of California. He later 
served as superintendent of schools of the 
City and County of San Francisco and re- 
signed from that position to enter the legal 
profession. He was for some years a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, was 
interested in all lines of school work, and 
was a real friend of the teachers of the state. 


Harr Wagner 

Hotel Biltmore 

Hotel Palace 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Macmillan Company 

National Carbon Company, Inc 
School Arts Magazine 

Standard Oil Company 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 


Charles F. Lender, 144 South Elm Drive, 
Beverly Hills, is Pacific Coast representative 
for Harrison and Company, educational 
publishers, whose home office is at 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. John W. 
Swartz, vice-president and executive man- 
ager of the company, has made several bus- 
iness trips to California in recent years and 
is widely-known among California school 
leaders. 

* * & 


Book Week 1939 


Boox WEEK 1939 will be observed 
November 12-18; magazines, newspapers 
and radio networks will carry the story of 
Book Week to a wide popular audience. 
The theme around which programs, exhibits 
and discussions will be planned, is Books 
Around the World. 

Suggestions for special projects keyed to 
this year’s theme are in the free Children’s 
Book Week manual available from Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Thomas A. Walton Honored 


San DIEGO Teachers Association hon- 
ored Thomas A. Walton recently upon his 
completion of ten consecutive years of serv- 
ice as treasurer of the organization. The 
occasion was the Association’s annual din- 
ner at the U. S. Grant Hotel. Mr. Walton 
was presented with a fine watch. 

During the ten-year period Mr. Walton 
handled for the Association some $143,000. 
A few dollars stolen from a safe was the 
only loss incurred. He has served San Diego 
Teachers Association Credit Union as treas- 
urer over the same period and will now 
have more time to devote to the growing 
demands of the Credit Union, with assets 
now over $115,000. 
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COMING 


September 5-8 — 4-H Clubs of Califor- 
nia; 24th annual encampment. University of 
California, Davis. ‘7 

September 28 — 100th Anniversary, birth 
of Frances E. Willard, founder of World 
Wert a. 


September 28-29 — California School 
Trustees Association annual convention. 


Hotel Leamington, Oakland. 


October 1-4— Annual Conference of 
school supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion, child welfare and attendance; auspices 
State Department of Education. San Jose. 

October 5-7—California School Superin- 
tendents; Annual Convention; auspices State 
Department of Education. Hotel Del Monte. 

October 9-13—National Recreation Con- 
gress; 24th annual session, Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 


October 16-18—C.T.A. North Coast 
Section convention; Eureka. 

October 17-20—American Public Health 
Association; 68th annual meeting. William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


October 19, 20 — California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; annual statewide meet- 
ing. San Francisco. 

November 4— Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Conference; Central. Coast Section; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


November 5-11— American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the American 
Way of Life. 


November 12-18—National Book Week. 

November 18 — Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Conference; Bay Section; auspices 
State Department of Education. 


November 24-25—California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual conven- 
tion. Laguna Beach, Orange County. 

November 27-29—C.T.A. Bay, Central 
Coast, and Northern Sections conventions. 

December 2— National Association of 
Journalism Directors (secondary schools); 
joint conference with National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York City. 


December 9—C.T.A. State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


December 28, 29 — National Council of 
English Teachers; regional conference for 
the Western States. Los Angeles. 

December 28-30— Phi Delta 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 

January 11-26, 1940 — Fifth Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference; auspices Pan-Pacific 
Women's Association. Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

April 13—C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

May 17-20— Elementary School Prin- 
cipals State Conference; Southern Califor- 
nia; auspices State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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IF YOUR SUMMER COST 


More than you planned ad 
Have unexpected summer 


expenses left you with a deficit? An American 
Trust Company personal loan offers a convenient 
way to meet that deficit at once...and then catch 


up through monthly payments spread over a 
year’s time. 


PERSONAL LOANS e WITHOUT ENDORSERS 


to teachers with public school tenure. 


Amounts range from $100 up. Total cost is $6 
for each $100 borrowed. And this includes, 
special life insurance covering the unpaid balance. 
There are no extras of any kind. 


Inquire at our office near your 


home or school. 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Many Offices Serving Head Office: San Francisco 





Northern California’s Commercial Banking : 


Centers of Population Savings : Trust 








Member Federal Reserve System 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


Pre-primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of Quinlan 
Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly legible 
streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test pages at the con- 


clusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar vocabulary make them an inte- 
gral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhythmic phras- 


ing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony between illustrations 
and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique features. But in- 
stead of two songs there are five — instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the 
same characters as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages 
and five songs. A continuous story runs throughout the series of the three 


books. The vocabulary, carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, grada- 
tion, and repetition, is the child's own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and Baker, the first fl 
book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, is the simplest, most attrac- | 
tive, and most scientific of science readers for first grade. Primarily a 
science text, it meets every essential standard of a basal reader. The text 
is in verse and rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from § 
actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page present MIN SCIENCE 
important science concepts. Both the text and subject matter are within Qi 
easy reach of the intelligence of the first grade pupils. 
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